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Standards 


O peace treaty has ever been signed be- 
tween the stalwarts who call for fixed 
and immutable principles in both life and 


literature, and those restless minds which complain 
that fixities deny the fact of change. And yet cul- 
ture would be safe with neither alone and unopposed. 
Truth absolute and truth relative have been, as Mr. 
Norman Foerster justly says, at the bottom of the 
critical warfare fought so briskly in American liter- 
ary journals for the past year. Philosophy has been 
busy describing and defining the two attitudes, but 
its abundant literature is not always helpful to the 
puzzled reader who asks for results rather than defi- 
nitions, and must be pardoned the crudity of a direct 
question, Are there absolute standards of excellence 
by which art, and in particular literary art, can be 
judged? 

If it be answered that, however difficult of per- 
ception and application, such standards there are, 
and we unhesitatingly record ourselves as of that 
opinion, then it may seem that the whole duty of a 
critic is to sit at the knees of the classics and make 
their truth prevail. To think so is to miss the true 
concern of critical controversy in this and every 
other age. Absolute truth there may be, but in its 
pure form it is never known in this world. Truth, 
principles, standards, in our phrasing, are com- 
pounded of true perceptions blended by tempera- 
ment and influenced by circumstances of the time. 
Truth, as it is stated, does not stay true forever. 
Aristotle has a validity apart from time and space, 
but he would not have been Aristotle, would not 
have thought like Aristotle, if he had not been a 
Greek of the Macedonian era. The Greek in his 
precepts decays, the Aristotle in his precepts is tem- 
‘poral. And therefore the historian, the scientist, and 
even the psychologist and impressionist, must assist 
the critic of pure thought if we are to understand 
how far principles, standards, truths are immutable, 
how far relative. 
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One set of critics is preordained by training and 
temperament to search out the principles which set 
values for our art. They never get them pure and 
clear, for in every era of critical thought these as- 
pirations toward truth and beauty are codified with 
a difference. They seldom agree with one another 
(as literary history abundantly proves) except that 
there are laws by which all practice must be tested, 
and that not popularity, not usefulness, not even de- 
light can justify the work of art that does not meet 
their tests. 

But fortunately other critics are preordained to be 
skeptical of their conclusions, for since these princi- 
ples are man-made, or man-found, they invariably 
have some taint of mortal in them. They are not 
infallible because their prophets are not infallible. 
Like the famous principle of dramatic unity, they 
have some alloy of the environment from which they 
came. As times change, that part of the formula 
for truth which applies only to what was mow and 
has become then, stiffens and will not work with 
that universal applicability which we suppose belongs 
to absolute truth. And when it stiffens its patrons 
will defend it with the passion of a mother defending 
her limping child. When the tempo of change in 
some areas of life becomes rapid, as today, this rig- 
idity of the temporal and accidental is betrayed with 
pathetic frequency. Seeing that the old rules, as 
phrased, and as imposed by a time or temperament, 
no longer seem useful, the public begins to doubt 
all rules and heads toward the anarchy of mere im- 
pressionism. 

Hence the necessity of this second critical party 

(Continued on page 239) 


An American in England’ 
By Evtnor WYLIE 


Here Is a Marvel, and No God May Ban It. 
An Olive Branch, Grown in New England Granite. 


LOVE every stock and stone 
Of this land, no more my own; 
Which we lost, that it might be 
Wider by half a world of sea; 
We cleft the rock with bitter toil 
Having left our roots in sweeter soil, 
Or torn them up and bid them thrive 
Like mandrakes, bloody but alive: 
Dust and sweat were wholesome salves 
Until our hearts were cut in halves. 
Ah, that was a prodigious wound; 
A severing of sacred ground; 
That was bad; but this is best; 
Let the uprooted mandrake rest. 
Love the good and leave the fault; 
Sow not his several graves with salt; 
Sow not these graves with dragon’s teeth; 
Part of England lies beneath 
Both the granite and the loam: 
Let the divided heart come home 
To half-content, and understand 
His passion for a wilder land 
Still untamed and still unfed 
By flesh and bone that England bred. 
If we desert the deed undone 
Alas, what daughter and what son! 
Break the sword: the iron strike 
To plough-shares, share and share alike! 


* The above poem, to which the editor has given its title, 
was found among the literary effects of one of America’s 
most distinguished poets and expresses her intense feel- 
ing on the subject of Anglo-American relationships. 
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By M. A. DEWo.tre Howe 


OUR days before his marriage Henry Adams 
wrote to his English friend, Milnes Gaskell, 


a kinsman of Richard Monckton Milnes, “I 
start off at once after the breakfast to go down to 
a little seaside place called Cotuit, where one of 
my future uncles has a country house which he has 
lent to us.” The Cotuit honeymoon thus foreshad- 
owed was passed at a typical Cape Cod house of 
the older and better sort, not half a mile, along the 
shore, from the attic in which these words are writ- 
ten. It would seem within the range of possibility 
to visualize at that place and time the writer and 
teacher of thirty-four whose marriage to Miss Marian 
Hooper was solemnized on June 27, 1872. Even 
when DeWolf Hopper tells one of having walked 
the sandy beaches of Cotuit in his early days with 
Phillips Brooks—a pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
within hailing distance of oyster beds—their living 
figures, however strangely paired, seem easier to im- 
age forth than those of Henry Adams and his bride. 
Henry James, in all conscience, is elusive enough, 
but when he includes a glimpse of Cotuit in his 
“American Scene,” one sees not only the place but, 
somehow, him against its background. It is not 
merely a matter of having these others, though not 
Henry Adams, in the scrap-book of one’s memory. 
No one of them—not even Henry James—has been 
more elaborately self-recorded, nor with such appar- 
ent effort in the direction of frank self-revelation. 
No one of them, and few besides, seem so inherently 
elusive. 

se Fs 


In the newly published “Letters of Henry 
Adams,” edited by that past-master of Adams ma- 
terial, Mr. Worthington C. Ford, one may read, in 
another letter to Milnes Gaskell, a description of the 
lady soon to visit Cotuit as a bride, and, nearly 
twenty years later—after her death—to become the 
subject of the most elusive, as it is probably the most 
beautiful, memorial monument of its time: 


Imprimis and to begin with, the young woman calls 
herself Marian Hooper and belongs to a sort of clan, as 
all Bostonians do. Through her mother, who is not living, 
she is half Sturgis, and Russell Sturgis of the Barings is 
fourth cousin or thereabouts. Socially the match is sup- 
posed to be unexceptionable. One of my congratulatory 
letters describes my “fiancée” to me as “a charming blue.” 
She is certainly not handsome; nor would she be quite called 
plain, I think. She is twenty-eight years old. She knows 
her own mind uncommon well. She does not talk very 
American. Her manners are quiet. She reads German— 
also Latin—also, I fear, a little Greek, but very little. She 
talks garrulously, but on the whole pretty sensibly. She 
is very open to instruction. We shall improve her. She 
dresses badly. She decidedly has humor and will appre- 
ciate our wit. She has enough money to be quite independ- 
ent. She rules me as only American women rule men, and 
I cower before her. Lord! how she would lash me if she 
read the above description of her! 


And, after a few paragraphs about plans, the let- 
ter ends: “I must stop to make love.” 

Here indeed Henry Adams extends to her who 
was closest to him—who led him even to call him- 
self in another letter, “absurdly in love”—the same 
frankness with which he seems always to have been 
trying to regard himself. Readers of his “Educa- 
tion” know how elusive he found himself and ail that 
concerned him. Is it any wonder that he was per- 
petually baffling to others? ; 

The quality of indefiniteness in Henry Adams is 
by no means characteristic of his family in general 
—a family which its latest historian, Mr. James 


* LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS. Edited by Worruinc- 
Ton C. Forp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1930. $5. 
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Truslow Adams, disclaiming any relationship with 
it, has called the most distinguished in America. It 
is also the most interesting, if interest is to be meas- 
ured by extraordinary powers transmitted, with little 
loss of identity, from generation to generation. One 
of its most distinctive qualities has been that of forth- 
rightness: there has seldom been much difficulty in 
knowing precisely where an Adams stood, In the 
capacity to bewilder both himself and others Henry 
Adams was therefore somewhat anomalous in the 
family circle. Nor was this at all due to any failure 
on his part to realize just what was to be expected 
from an Adams. On an early page of the new 
“Letters” he is found writing, at twenty, to his 
brother Charles from Germany: “There are two 
things that seem to be at the bottom of our consti- 
tutions; one is a continual tendency towards politics; 
the other is family pride; and it is strange how these 
two feelings run through all of us.” In his “Edu- 
cation” he records his boyish assumption that the 
attainment of the presidency might be taken virtually 
for granted by any one of his tribe: “He could 
not remember ever to have thought on the subject; 
to him, that there should be any doubt of his being 
President was a new idea.” At fifty-two, in full 
disillusionment, he wrote to Mrs. Lodge from Samoa, 
where the U. S. frigate 4dams had made his name 
familiar: “I am rejoiced to find, for the first time 
in my life, that my name is worth something to 
me, but the natives are solid aristocrats to a man, 
and they evidently know a swell when they see 
one.” Being an Adams was obviously still some- 
what, if a little humorously, on his mind. 
ss SF SS 

His older brother Charles, an officer in the Union 
army while Henry was serving as secretary to their 
father during his invaluable term as American Min- 
ister at London, wrote to that father in 1864 in a 
letter—printed in “A Cycle of Adams Letters”— 
which Henry must have shared: “To be egotistical, 
I think I see the old family traits cropping out in 
myself. ‘These men [of his Company] don’t care 
for me personally. They think me cold, reserved, 
and formal. They feel no affection for me, but they 
do believe in me, they have faith in my power of 
accomplishing results and in my integrity.” Such 
self-confidence left small ground for sympathy with 
Henry’s early introspections. “I’ve disappointed my- 
self,” wrote Henry to Charles from London in 
1863, “and experience the curious sensation of dis- 
covering myself to be a humbug. How is this pos- 
sible? Do you understand how, without a double 
personality, / can feel that 7 am a failure? One 
would think that the 7 which could feel that, must 
be a different ego from the J of which it is felt.” 
By way of retort to a brotherly reproach this—found 
in the “Cycle”’—palpably lacked the vigor of the 
expressions of Charles to Henry on an earlier page 
of the same volume: 


Fortune has done notning but favor you and yet you 
are “tired of this life.” You are beaten back everywhere 
before you are twenty-four, and finally writing philosoph- 
ical letters you grumble at the strange madness of the 
times and haven’t even faith in God and the spirit of your 
age. What do you mean by thinking, much less writing 
such stuff? “No longer any chance left of settled lives and 
Christian careers!” Do you suppose the world is coming to 
an end now? Hadn’t you better thank God that your lot 
is cast in great times? How am I throwing myself away? 
Isn’t a century’s work of my ancestors worth a struggle to 
preserve? Am I likely to do so much that it won’t do 
for me to risk my precious life in this great struggle? Come 
—no more of this, Don’t get into this vein again, or if 
you do, keep it to yourself. 


Little good such chiding seems to have accom- 
plished, for well before a year was out Henry was 
writing in his old mood, “I always was a good deal 
of a sceptic and speculator in theories and think pre- 
cious small potatoes of man in general and myself 
in particular.” In all this interchange of sentiments 
it must be said that the authentic Adams ring an- 
nounced itself unequivocally in the words of the 
junior Charles Francis. 

These quotations are from letters of nearly sev- 
enty years ago, when both the writers of them were 
in their twenties. How may they be related to the 
present moment? Well, it happened so recently as 
in the spring of this very year that “The Adams 
Family,” by James Truslow Adams, fell for review 
into the hands of a Harvard undergraduate, not him- 
self bearing the Adams name, though a great-nephew 
of Charles and Henry, and with these words, apro- 
pos to the book, he began and ended his notice of it 


in a college journal: 


The greatness of the Adams family lies, perhaps, in 
their intense interest in themselves, 


It has led them to an 


overweening egoism, but it has also given them a keen 
sense of what they stand for. I am a connection of the 
Adamses, and I feel sure that they themselves, rather than 
an outsider—for the author of this book is not one of the 
Adamses—could best define what they have meant in the 
American scene, . . . Unfortunately with each generation, 
this haunting fear that they will not live up to the family 
tradition has deepened, and the pressure of the ancestor- 
worship is now such that the future of the Adamses, to my 
mind, depends on a very close decision between balance 
and instability, between continued high distinction and a 
profound megalomania. 


Here indeed is the family tradition in strictly con- 
temporaneous terms: one of “the Adamses,” in all 
the candor of youth, contemplates “their intense in- 
terest in themselves,” their “overweening egoism” 
joined with their inherited sense of responsibility, 
and frankly faces the perils for “the future of the 
Adamses” if the scales tip towards instability instead 
of balance, if the continuance of high distinction 
yields place to megalomania. The historic forth- 
rightness of the Adams thought and utterance is 
freshly vindicated. Observers who are not Adamses 
receive full warning of what they will do well to 
observe. Those for whom the figure of Henry 
Adams has a special interest may speculate at will 
upon the extent to which his career tallied with the 
generalizations just cited. More specifically they 
may wish to consider what light the Letters now 
published throw upon the long future that stretched 
before him in the ’sixties. 

The light is not precisely that which proceeds 
from the pages of his “Education.” Looking now 
at the copy of it which I read on its publication in 
1912, I find that I wrote on its fly-leaf, 


In Adam’s fall 

We sinnéd all, 
And ever since that maladroit beginning 
Against the Adamses the world’s been sinning. 


This, I suspect, was meant to record a sense of the 
grievances in which the book then seemed to abound. 
It is hard to-day to see quite why Henry Adams 
labeled his experience as a brilliantly impressive 
teacher of history at Harvard so uncompromisingly 
as “Failure.” In the “Autobiography” of his brother 
Charles, enlightening the public several years later 
upon the events of a life in which achievement and 
“a good time” played so conspicuous a part, it was 
equally hard to see why the catalogtte of “mistakes” 
should have been quite so extended. It was per- 
haps natural for both the brothers to forestall any 
recital of “failures” and “mistakes” of which they 
were conscious by hands other than their own, Cer- 
tainly something of this sort actuated Charles Francis 
Adams when, as President of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, he committed his “Autobiography” to 
that body for publication after his death in lieu of 
the usual “Memoir”—-saying that he did not care 
to have the awkward squad firing over his grave. 
In the case of Henry Adams’s “Education” the fir- 
ing has been over a book more than over a man— 
and that book a thing of such subtlety as to impart 
to almost any discharge of a salute some suggestion 
of the awkward squad. In the “Letters” now sup- 
plementing the “Education” the man himself seems 
nearer. The latest letter printed was written 
(December 29, 1891) nearly fifteen years before he 
made the deliberate self-study preserved in the “Edu- 
cation.” Indeed this volume provides, for the first 
time, the material on which somebody else could base 
a fairly searching study of his character and per- 
formance. And even this material, as Mr. Ford 
tells us, represents but the salvage from Henry 
Adams’s attempted general destruction of his cor- 
respondence, diaries, and the like. 

What manner of man, then, is it that emerges 
more from the “Letters” than from the “Educa- 
tion?”? Unconsciously rather than consciously de- 
fined, still elusive—“‘Drat the whole concern!” he 
cries, “I scarcely know what to make of life or of 
myself”—blending in his nature a variety of oppo- 
sites, he is nevertheless a memorable figure of the 
artist-scholar, the amateur of life, capable of the 
warmest feeling and the sharpest suffering, always of 
the most delicate discriminations, finding in friends 
and books and thoughts frequent solace for pains 
that gave to the pages of his “Education” their pre- 
vailing tinge of sombreness and disappointment. ‘This 
is by no means absent from the “Letters,” but how 
frequently is it offset by surprising shows of zest! 

Look, for example, at the vigor with which he 
was capable of disputing with his brother Charles 
on the purpose of life: 

Your ideas and mine don’t agree, but they never have 


agreed. You like the strife of the world. I detest it and 
despise it. You work for power. I work for my own 


satisfaction. You like roughness and strength; I like taste 
and dexterity. For God’s sake let us-go our ways and not 
try to be like each other. 


Look, again, at the active enjoyment of overworking 
—while it lasted—under the double burden of edit- 
ing the North American Review and giving a highly 
personalized instruction in history at Harvard. It 
was only in retrospect that it became “Failure.” 
Nothing short of sheer buoyancy could have led him, 
while seeking Carl Schurz as a contributor to the 
Review, to ask him for the rough notes for an article 
to which he himself would give a form lacking only 
the finality of Schurz’s correction or improvement. 
Of a dilettante’s indifference no trace is discoverable 
here or at other points to which attention might be 
called. “After fifty,” he wrote at forty-three, “I 
mean to devote myself to frivolity and friends.” For 
only a few years after that turning-point he reveals 
himself in the “Letters,” but we know how much 
beyond mere relaxation there was in actuality after 
fifty as in all the preceding years, and those who 
feel with James Truslow Adams that the “Educa- 
tion” is “the most thought-provoking autobiography, 
though it was not so intended, that America has pro- 
duced,” and place it, with him, “among the very 
few American classics,” can hardly fail to find in 
the “Letters” many and impressive confirmations 
in this way of thinking. The two books should cer- 
tainly be regarded as companion volumes. 
ss Ss 

The extraordinary popular demand for “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” not only on its pub- 
lication but through the eighteen years that have fol- 
lowed is a singular and highly encouraging phenome- 
non ‘in the field of publishing. ‘The fact of its pre- 
liminary private circulation among the truly “know- 
ing” may have accounted at first for the desire of a 
certain number of readers to share a coveted privilege 
as a sort of passport to association with the chosen 
few. But this is not nearly enough to explain the 
large and continued vogue which the book has en- 
joyed. At this later day, when “The Specialist” and 
“The Strange Death of President Harding” keep 
reappearing on monthly lists of best-sellers, how will 
such a book as this new volume of “Letters” fare? 
Of the first volume of his “History” Henry Adams 
wrote in 1884 to his closest friend in England, 
“You see I am writing for a continent of a hundred 
million people fifty years hence”; and to the same 
friend he had already avowed himself: “I am sat- 
isfied that literature offers higher prizes than politics, 
and I am willing to look on at my friends who differ 
from me on that point of theory.” Again he wrote, 
“T hate publishing, and do not want reputation. 
There are not more than a score of people in America 
whose praise I want, and the number will grow with 
In all this was he not profoundly right? 


ses sF 


There is no question that Henry Adams antici- 
pated, in all his thought and his writing, a period 
that was to follow his own. We talk a great deal 
at present of pre-war, and post-war states of mind. 
A pre-war man in the flesh, Henry Adams was re- 
markably a post-war man in the spirit. At once a 


time.” 


passionate lover of beauty and an eager inquirer in © 


science, he found in the Virgin and the dynamo his 
symbols of the mystical and the concrete which are 
so inextricably mingled in the modern mind. Was 
he elusive? So is that mind. Did his mysticism 
and elusiveness savor, to his more matter-of-fact 
contemporaries, almost of perversity? Did his specu- 
lations in science separate him from the metaphysical 
thinkers of his earlier day? So, in both particulars, 
does the most characteristic thought of the present 
separate itself from the best prevailing thought of 
Henry Adams’s prime. In 1863 he was writing of 
the J that was a failure, judged by an ego that must 
be something different. In 1891 he wrote of “the 
me of 1870; a strangely different being from the me 
of 1890.” Were he living today he would hardly 
need to be more modern than he was some forty 
and sixty years ago to.read with relish those later 
pages of Le Temps Retrouvé in which Proust has 
discussed the succession of moi to moi in the making 
of a total personality. 

It is for these reasons that there is not yet in the 
body of his writings, as in that of so many of his 
contemporaries, any trace of the old-fashioned. None 
but the hardiest of prophets would venture to pre- 
dict that in another fifty years the signs of ageing 
will not touch his writings in general, as they have 
already, in the more rapidly changing fashions in 
fiction, touched his “Democracy.” Yet one may 
prophesy, without much fear of reversal, that, on 
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the shelf of books representing America in the tran- 
sition from the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
the writings of Henry Adams will long stand as 
typical monuments to the subtler pioneer thinking 
of their time in history, art, and social relationships. 

Thus, one makes bold to believe, he will stand 
secure among the greater members of a great Ameri- 
can family. Of such a realist as he was there need 
be no hesitation in saying that he would not have 
been so much an Adams had he not been also a 
Brooks, with the resulting economic freedom to pur- 
sue, after the promptings of his own nature, and 
with none of the intrusions of self-support, the inter- 
ests that most appealingly beckoned to him. ‘Taste 
and dexterity” were what he liked, and in the cul- 
tivation of taste and dexterity there was nothing to 
say him nay. His taste displayed itself in choosing 
and holding as his intimates the most charming and 
stimulating of friends of both sexes; in his flight 
from a Boston of which the atmosphere oppressed 
him, and his gravitation “to a capital by a primary 
law of nature”; in the delights of a veritable ama- 
teur in wide ranges of letters and art. His dexterity 
in his chosen medium of verbal expression, notice- 
able from first to last in his “Letters,” enabled him 
to toss off felicities of thought and phrase which 
would have been the making of an ironic novelist, 
and to bring his English style, in his more carefully 
wrought writings, to a high point of distinction. 

If with all these clearly definable qualities he was 
still an elusive figure, is it not perhaps another pri- 
mary law of nature that the blending of such grav- 
ity and such humor as those of Henry Adams is 
bound to result in something that defies exact classi- 
fication—and is therefore only the more beguiling? 


Standards 


(Continued from page 237) 

whose job is constantly to test tests and analyze 
traditional principles by a continual back and for- 
ward reference to life and literature as it is being 
lived and written. They are not enemies of truth, 
they are truth’s jealous lovers, who will not accept a 
substitute. Mr. Foerster, in the essay in the 
Bookman to which I have already made reference, 
calls these men mere historians, and accuses them 
of losing sight of ultimate values in the attempt to 
show that works of art are phenomena of life and 
valuable as indices of living without reference to 
their quality. One doubts whether any critic whose 
concern is with literature could be so sociological. If 
he lists indifferently every play or novel as good just 
because it is a voice of the age, then he needs chasten- 
ing. But let us admit that the historical critics do 
sometimes need chastening. ‘They take too readily 
the complacent view that whatever is strong and 
successful is right. They sometimes smother truth 
under tolerance; and yet, without them, truth would 
stiffen into a cocoon of rigid principle from which 
the butterfly can never hatch. The trees have been 
hung with many such cocoons in the last six months. 

The duty of these critics of rigidity is a constant 
awareness of every difference in condition, every 
change in artistic expression, every new way of ap- 
proaching the secret and interpreting the nature of 
life. If there were immutable formulas of criticism 
with nothing in their phrasing but eternal and ever 
applicable truth, they would not need to enter into 
controversy; they themselves would be both tradi- 
tionalists and practitioners for the present moment. 
But there are no such formulas. And hence, for 
the good of all, these other critics must attach them- 
selves like familiar spirits to the preachers of formu- 
las, saying, Modify, clarify, vivify, amend, for it was 
not truth in the absolute that was given you by the 
past, but truth as the past saw it. Without such 
constant endeavors we should be ridden by the ty- 
ranny of fixed opinion, or hedged in by obscur- 
antism, or warped out of touch with the living pres- 
ent. 

At the moment, this chaotic moment, it is for- 
tunate that the traditionalists have plucked up cour- 
age and have been reminding an undiscriminating 
public that there are standards. But they are safe 
only when they listen to the criticism of those who 
study the present as much as the past. Good criti- 
cism must be a collaboration between. those who 
seek the absolute and those aware of the relativity 
of all human formulas. 








The best sellers of a recent week in England were 
led by George Macaulay Trevelyan’s “Blenheim” 
and his daughter’s “William III,” and by Rose Ma- 
caulay’s “Staying with Relations” and De la Mare’s 
“On the Edge.” 





The Road to Achievement 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
By Wa ter B. Pirxin. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1930. 

Reviewed by JosEPH JasTROW 
HAT relation between what we are and 
what we manage to accomplish is a matter 
of basic importance. It should have a de- 
partment and a place in the cabinet at Washington, 
if that were a promising way of achieving things— 
which is more than doubtful. Mr. Pitkin with an 
original approach makes a distinct contribution to 
clarification, explodes enough popular errors to pro- 
duce a welcome bombardment, and is both provoca- 
tive and provoking. For there are two Pitkins; the 
one is a journalist, and the other a psychologist, and 
they don’t always keep step; they relay one another 
in confusing sequence and make hard the way of 
the transgressing reviewer who would have done it 
differently. 
Beside the dual role, with change of costume and 
manner and jargon, there is an alternation of 
method between exposition of principle and case- 





DRAWING BY QNIGO JONES 
From Jonson’s “The Masque of Queene’s” (Viking Press). 
(See page 258) 
histories. It is still a one-man show and a good one; 
but I am a little concerned as to the impressions that 
the intelligent reader will take away with him. 

In the first place it is not a “success” book; and 
for that may whatever gods publishers acknowledge, 
be devoutly thanked. It isn’t going to give any 
reader more brains or more power or more income; 
and if it develops any latent capacity, it is that of 
straight thinking about a vital matter which com- 
mercialism, politics, journalism, behaviorism, and that 
form of popular delusion which I have called demo- 
cratism, jointly broadcast from many stations in a 
variety of wave-lengths. Yet the loud speaker is 
too much in evidence in many of the author’s pro- 
nouncements and verdicts, not precisely dogmatic, 
but to be accepted in a Pitkinian sense. 

For there may be as much confusion in stating a 
truth as an error, and my own views are so largely 
in accord with those of the psychological Pitkin that 
the implication is as much a right-handed as a left- 
handed compliment to his dual personality, and his 
own versatile achievements. 

Definitions are easy when you make your own 
map. Success is just getting or grabbing what you 
set out for; but achievement implies a superior aim, 
usually in the face of difficulties, and exceptional skill 
in execution. It’s doing a worthy thing in a worthy 
way, and doing it definitely better than your rivals, 
and vastly better than the great hordes of your 


good-enough fellow-men—the average duffer who 

achieves nothing except by chance—which in turn 

plays a bigger part than is assigned him in any, or 
at least many an enterprise. 

Pitkin uses charts, on which there is a place to 
diagram your rating in fifty traits which enter into 
your somatic and psychic constitution. There are 
five zones; the “good zone” includes about ten per 
cent of the population; the “superior zone” is half 
as extensive, and you must leave a trace, not even 
a tenth of one per cent (which the law allows) but 
only a hundredth—for the true inspiration of genius. 
So the great majority are fated to an achievement- 
less mediocrity; and we are not considering the low- 
est twenty per cent of whom it has been said, with 
no attempt at statistical accuracy, that if they had a 
little more sense, they would be half-witted. 

This distribution factor, which was received like 
a wet blanket when a boastful democracy was in- 
formed that the mental age of the average soldier 
was below fourteen years, affects the entire discus- 
sion. How few of us are intelligent or civilized is 
a reflection that will be less depressing as we become 
psychologically hard-boiled. On its broader impli- 
cation, I should like to write a book. But there 
again Pitkin seems to be one up, for he announces 
that he is at work on a psychology of stupidity, which 
is another story and a dismal one. 

Next in importance is the principle that not the 
possession of traits alone, but their interaction deter- 
mines achievement. Many highly endowed will ac- 
complish little for lack of supplementary traits in 
sufficient measure; like bananas or dates in a semi- 
tropical climate, the trees bear fruit, but the fruit 
does not ripen. And a third dominant principle is 
that of specialization, the fitting of trait to task. 
Qualities of supreme value to one calling have a 
minor part in another or may even handicap. Man 
and job, like sword and scabbard, must fit and fuse, 
though the one is shaped by nature and the other 
by social environment. 

Yet thus accoutered with a few leading princi- 
ples, the private in the infantry setting out to march 
upon the promised land of achievement, has nardly 
the half of his equipment. The great determine: f 
achievement is energy, the generous margin of free 
energy, after the portions of it needed to satisfy the 
primary urges have been supplied. Yet energy alone, 
no more than a bon fire, moves no wheels until it 
is organized in a boiler and directed by a mechanism. 
How you organize, that’s the thing; and there the 
vexed matter of quality intrudes. Next in impor- 
tance is interest which canalizes energy, and emo- 
tion which determines its calories, and gives your set 
in the relations to others—the competitive others 
whom you dominate or to whom you submit. Last 
but not least is brains. And always is your score the 
best in a hundred, in a thousand, in a million; that’s 
the relative score and there is no other. 

Whether diagrammed in charts or dramatized in 
life stories of failures and successes—always partial 
ones because no man is superior in all things—there 
emerges an architect’s set of plans and specifications 
for a human structure,—it may be a shack, it may 
be a skyscraper. So part of the book must be read 
like a set of blue prints, and the rest like imaginative 
drawings or photographs of the human personality 
in the flesh. . 

And that’s about as far as one can go in informing 
the reader in prospect of what it is all about. There 
are 500 ‘pages of it, meaty, suggestive, seasoned ; 
yet the reader when he is through may not be sure 
whether he has had a course meal or a set of sample 
diets or recipes. No one capable of reading the book 
can escape knowing a whole lot more about achieve- 
ment than he knew before; and, still better, he will 
discard a generous collection of erroneous beliefs 
that he formerly held. 

Yet somehow it isn’t all as convincing as one ex- 
pects it to be who agrees with the most of it. One 
may start all over again and agree with the blurb 
writer that achievement is a case—like the time, the 
place, and the girl—of the wish, the chance, and the 
man; an ambition pattern, an immediate environ- 
ment, and a personality. But when these dice are 
shaken in the cup of fate, the result, appropriate to 
the ceremony, still seems a gamble, though the sci- 
ences combine to prove the contrary. 

Take one mystery out of many that makes 
one sceptical: the overwhelming disparity—meas- 
ured Who’s Who-wise or otherwise,—between the 
achievements of men and women. ‘There just can’t 
be so many more achieving men than women, as 
the biographical dictionaries or the daily press re- 
ports. Measured I-Q-wise—except in certain defi- 
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nite respects—mountain and valley disappear and 
become a rolling plain, neuter in gender. It doesn’t 
require a gallant psychologist but only a fair one to 
admit that his acquaintance of highly endowed men 
doesn’t so far exceed that of equally endowed 
women. Plot them on the charts supplied in the 
back of the book, and the profiles are not sharply 
dissimilar. Trying it for one of them, the result 
approaches that of Goethe, the highest endowed of 
all those charted; and my judgments are no more 
arbitrary or prejudiced than are Dr. Pitkin’s, for 
both of ours are riddled with assumptions which im- 
part a seeming accuracy to a highly speculative pro- 
cedure, 

The psychology of the relation between endow- 
ment and achievement has taken a stride ahead by 
reason of this contribution; but it isn’t easy to say 
just how definitely nor in what direction. Pitkin’s 
pragmatic conclusion one may heartily endorse: that 
the best possible investment of any nation or civili- 
zation is in selective and intensive education of the 
few fittest minds. ‘These are the future lords of the 
great to-morrow to whom the book is dedicated. 


The Czar of Chicago 


AL CAPONE: The Biography of a Self-made 
Man. By Frep D. Pastey. New York: Ives 
Washburn. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by W. R. Burnett 
Author of “Saint Johnson.” 
OT long ago some one asked me why it 

N was that no enterprising journalist had 

ever compiled a life of one of the most 
interesting, if not one of the most virtuous, Ameri- 
cans: Al Capone. I was as puzzled as my ques- 
tioner. Now Mr. Fred Pasley, an old Chicago 
newspaper man perfectly fitted for the task, has done 
it and done it well. 

This is one of the most amazing books ever writ- 
ten. All Americans at all interested in their own 
country should read it and ponder. It is choice 
Americana: an astonishing carnival of rapacity, 
greed, corruption, and hypocrisy. Capone with a 
yearly income variously reported as two, ten, and 
twenty-five millions, is being pursued by income tax 
collectors, agents of the government, who are trying 
to collect from him the legitimate percentage of the 
immense sums he has made from crime. In other 
words, the government is too supine to prevent him 
from making millions illegitimately but it can harass 
him after he has made them. 

This in itself is hilarious farce and a fine com- 
ment on governmental administration of justice. 
Funnier things follow. 

The chief of police of the second largest city in 
America, a city with a population of nearly four mil- 
lion, says, in regard to Capone: “It is a waste of 
time to arrest him.” And he is right. Capone has 
settled; he is a gold mine for predatory officials. 
How can you convict and send to prison a man 
who has in his pay policemen, detectives, aldermen, 
judges? 

But, when Capone decides to take a rap, that is, 
to go to jail, he is accommodated, and spends ten 
months in a Philadelphia prison. The charge is gun- 
toting. He has been toting a gun for years. Chi- 
cago officials, so they said, were very much relieved, 
but so was Capone. At least that is what his ene- 
mies say. ‘They insist that he went to jail for safety. 
If this is true, it is much funnier than his row with 
income tax collectors or his immunity in Chicago. 

Capone may be regarded as a symbol of the chaos 
of the present American government. Prohibition 
fathered him. ‘The ordinary citizen in many states 
is annoyed, bullied, and harassed by government, 
city, and state agents. Little bootleggers are sent up 
for long terms and are assessed enormous fines. 
Small alky cookers and very often, as the records 
show, innocent people are shot down by ruthless or 
careless agents. But Capone is immune. He has 
a villa in Florida; he is a millionaire; his name has 
become a household word. The old pre-prohibition 
slogan “you can’t win” is shown to be pure non- 
sense. 

But Capone is no monster. Far from it. He is 
merely a thoroughly ruthless and tough-minded in- 
dividual, who had acumen enough to take advantage 
of a very unusual situation. The country was dry, 
but Chicago voted wet “five to one,” as Mr. Pasley 
points out. Chicago was going to have its liquor, 
law or no law. Capone supplied a huge public 
demand, that is all; and regarded in this light may 
be placed with Mr. Henry Ford, Mr. Hearst, and 
Proctor and Gamble. 





He himself says: 


They say I’m a criminal and that I break the law by 
selling liquor. All right. But some of my customers are 
the best people in Chicago. What about them? Aren’t 
they breaking the law? 


Mr. Pasley is thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory of Al Capone. He pictures his progress from 
the Five Points gang of Brooklyn upward through 
the criminal maze of Chicago. We read how Al 
was arrested for threatening a taxi-driver with a 
gun (does this seem like the suave Florida Capone, 
entertaining millionaires and celebrities? ), how the 
case, even so early in his career, was nolle prossed 
by an indulgent court. We see him battling his way 
to the top, passing his old bosses, Colosimo and Tor- 
rio, in the great Chicago gold rush of the ’twenties. 
We see him, at last, on his uneasy throne, the ac- 
knowledged czar in Chicago, being blamed, as he 
says, for everything but “the Chicago Fire,” and 
nothing done about it. 

The book is packed with details, too many in fact. 
There is much new material, such as the real inside 
story of why Mike Genna was with Anselmi and 
Scalisi the day of their “historic” battle with the 
police. Two policemen were killed and Mike 
Genna died of wounds received in the battle, but 
Anselmi and Scalisi were arrested, tried for murder, 
and acquitted, due to the fact “that they had merely 
defended themselves against undue police aggres- 
sion.” They were at the time taking Mike Genna 
for a ride, 

There is a good account of the Lingle affair, and 
there are many other stories which have never be- 
fore appeared in print or have had new light thrown 
on them by Mr. Pasley. But there is too much. 
Many of the stories Mr. Pasley tells have been told 
by Edward Sullivan, James O’Donnell Bennett, and 
also by John Bright in his excellent life of Big Bill 
Thompson. 





To the Life 


CAKES AND ALE: or The Skeleton in the Cup- 
board. By W. Somerser MaucHuam. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by StantEY WENT 


G eer ta of a pother has been raised 


over this book because people say that one of 

the characters is Thomas Hardy and another 
a distinguished author still living, and possibly a third 
somebody else, and Mr. Maugham, so it is reported, 
denies it all and declares with an oath that his old 
Edward Driffield is not Thomas Hardy at all. So 
it goes, and the resulting discussion, one may guess, 
isn’t going to hurt the feelings of Mr. Doubleday 
and Mr. Doran one little bit. 

Since one cannot make bricks without straw and 
since most fiction writers do not create their charac- 
ters fully armed from their inner consciousness, let 
us try to compromise this dispute by admitting that 
Mr. Maugham may possibly have got into the way 
of musing upon what he thought were some of the 
characteristics of the late Thomas Hardy and per- 
haps even upon certain traits that he fancied he 
noticed in a distinguished contemporary; just as 
some years ago he spent pleasantly profitable hours 
speculating about the curious life of that erratic gen- 
ius Gauguin. “The Moon and Sixpence” was not 
about Gauguin, but about an imaginary character 
who was somewhat like Gauguin in some respects, 
and “Cakes and Ale” is not about Thomas Hardy 
at all, but about an imaginary Grand Old Man of 
English Letters, who bears some resemblance in cer- 
tain ways to Thomas Hardy. 

The issue being thus amicably settled, let it be 
stated that for the enjoyment of the reader it doesn’t 
matter a rap who the characters may or may not 
have been. There they are, large as life and true 
to life, in Mr. Maugham’s pungent satire on certain 
phases of the English literary world. There is Ed- 
ward Driffield, the novelist, whose realism was once 
excoriated as an insult to English womanhood and 
all the rest of it, but who came in old age to enjoy 
the premier position in English letters, honored by 
duchesses and prime ministers, and carefully dis- 
ciplined by a second wife to the role of distinguished 
author; there is Alroy Kear, the industrious and 
very gentlemanly author, always seen with the right 
people and ever ready to invite a hostile critic to 
lunch; there are Mrs. Barton Trafford, the literary 
lion-tamer, and her poodle husband; there is the 
second Mrs, Driffield, efficient, persistent, and con- 
scientious in fetching her distinguished husband out 
of the low pubs that he loved, and in inducing him 


. 


to take the occasional bath that he hated, and gen- 
erally in arranging the properties for the picture of 
a distinguished writer in his declining years. And 
principally there is Rosie, Driffield’s first wife, the 
“skeleton in the cupboard,” the a-moral ex-barmaid 
—Rosie with the sweetest smile in all the world, 
with her pale-gold hair and her skin that was all 
silvery gold, Rosie who loved love so much that it 
never occurred to her to refuse it: 


She never thought twice about it. It was not vice; it 
wasn’t lasciviousness, it was her nature. She gave herself 
as naturally as the sun gives heat or the flowers their per- 
fume. It was a pleasure to her and she liked to give pleasure 
to others. It had no effect on her character; she remained 
sincere, unspoiled, and artless. 


And the funny thing was that Driffield knew all 
about Rosie and understood her and that all his best 
work was done while they were still living together, 
before Rosie finally left him for a man who “looked 
like a publican dressed up in his best to go to the 
Derby,” and whom she admitted that she loved be- 
cause “he was always such a perfect gentleman.” 

One hopes there won’t be any hard feelings about 
this book, because it is really a rather brilliant piece 
of writing, with a deal of human nature and some 
acute and iconoclastic literary criticism in it. 


Sir Galahad 


THIS PURE YOUNG MAN. By Irvine Fine- 
MAN. New York: Longman’s, Green & Co. 
1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Bastz DavENPORT 


EADERS who place the quotation from “Pa- 
R tience” from which the title of this novel 
is taken, and remember that the original 
“particularly pure young man” was Oscar Wilde, 
may expect to find the phrase given a similarly 
satiric application here. They will be mistaken. 
Roger Bendrow, the hero, is a study in the type, not 
of Bunthorne, but of Sir Galahad. Galahad has a 
grievance against all his biographers; they have 
meant well by him, but they have not been equal 
to their task; indeed, nothing shows more strongly 
the genius of Sir Thomas Malory than his Galahad, 
a memorable and likable figure. 

Mr. Fineman, it must be confessed at once, is 
not a Malory. His hero at first, during his col- 
lege days, is human and interesting; the situation 
of a boy, delicately brought up almost to manhood, 
and then thrown suddenly into the coarser world of 
college, of talk as it is talked and life as it is lived 
by Jack Falstaff and Mercutio, presents a real prob- 
lem. And though one may think that Roger’s 
extreme cleanliness is almost neurotic, though one 
may believe that some loss in delicacy is well repaid 
by a growth in strength, still one cannot quarrel 
with Mr. Fineman’s solution in his earlier chapters. 
It is after Roger’s graduation, when one lady after 
another attempts his virtue with the broadest hints, 
that one begins to be uneasily reminded of Joseph 
Andrews. 

In the latter half of the book Roger’s fineness 
appears in another field. He becomes an architect, 
and fails of the success he deserves because he will 
not compromise with the bad taste of his clients and 
the greed of his employers. In brief, he appears as 
the devoted artist in a Philistine world; and, as the 
ingenue in “His Excellency the Governor” says to 
the suitor who declares that he is an English gentle- 
man, “There are so many others.” 

The trouble with the book is that its hero's quali- 
ties are all excellent, and all negative. He flies from 
temptation or resists it, and that is all. He has 
none of the arrogant and pugnacious virtues, or the 
redeeming vices, that make a character live. 
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Who Give to Misery All 


THE BACK-TO-BACKS. By J. C. Grant. 
New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 


1930. $2. 


HIS is a painfully absorbing and impressive 

book. It is an account of life as it is lived 

in an English mining village, a town of 
one street of houses set back-to-back, leading from 
the coal-pit to the graveyard. It expresses no eco- 
nomic or political theory, not even the theory that 
slavery ought not to exist; it reveals no prejudice— 
or almost none. ‘There is a single sentence that 
slips into a commonplace of denunciation: ‘The 
original owner of the colliery for some reason or 
other became infatuated with a society woman who, 
like the majority of her class, was somewhat worn 
and polluted.” That sentence alone one would 
wish away, but it, and Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s 
windy introduction, serve to show by contrast the 
singular detachment of the book as a whole. Mr. 
Grant does not think it necessary to argue or con- 
demn; he is content to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

The story they tell is a terrible one, and terribly 
well told. Like a skilful torturer, Mr. Grant never 
plays upon a single nerve until it becomes insensible; 
he varies his attack. From the pit we go to the 
houses, the chapel, the slag-heap where the women 
are to be had, the starved and deserted village a few 
miles away, and every new scene, whether of the 
miners’ work or of their respites, increases the effect 
of an abominable, intolerable desolation. A man 
forced to choose between the conditions of “The 
Back-to-Backs” and the conditions of ‘‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front” might very well choose the 
trenches. For the risk of death or hideous mutila- 
tion is, if not so great, at least as omnipresent in Mr. 
Grant’s colliery; the want of all comfort and decency 
is hardly less great; and as for dirt, the trenches 
cannot compare with the accumulated and encrusted 
filth of generations which Mr. Grant depicts, And 
war is not for the term of one’s natural life; when 
from wounds or old age one is past service, one is 
not forced to live on until one dies in the squalor 
and wet, and die knowing th e’s children are 
already pressed into the same service. And people 
think—oneself thinks—of the coal mines not as .a 
lapse into savagery, a horrible exception in life, but 
as part of the normal necessity of civilized existence. 

This book ought to be read. It is quite possible— 
I speak from ignorance—that it is exaggerated, that 
it is not literally true. Still it is unmistakably some 
one’s sincere view of the truth, and that cannot be 
so far out as to be negligible. It will make every 
one who reads it sick, heartsick and physically sick, 
but it ought to be read. 





Swinging Romance 


KOSTIA THE COSSACK. By Generar P. N. 
KrassNoFF. New York: Duffield & Co. 1930. 
$3.50. 

F all the Russian emigrés were as industrious 

i and half as talented as our indefatigable friend, 

General Krassnoff, there wouldn’t be any 
“refugee problem.” Two more of his novels are 
published this month, one of them, “Kostia the Cos- 
sack,” a fat volume of some five-hundred pages. 
The latter resembles its companion story, “Yer- 
mak the Conqueror,” in leaving behind the present- 
day Russia which Krassnoff handled in such ad- 
mirable style in “From Double Eagle to Red Flag” 
and turning the fancy loose in the semi-Asiatic 
splendor and barbarity of medieval Russia. As in 

“Yermak,” the author follows here the adventures 

of a gallant youngster, whose fortunes carry him 


_clear to far Siberia and back. But whereas “Yermak”’ 


is more or less frankly a “story for boys,” “Kostia” 
is the latter only in the sense that the novels of 
Walter Scott have become, with changing fashions, 
food for young people or for those who wish to take 
a vacation from the mechanistic present in a more 
primitive and less intellectually grown-up world. 
Here we have the Russia of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the first of the Romanoffs; the battles 


between the Don Cossacks and the Azov Turks - 


falcons and pageantry; a lovely and modest heroine, 
disguises and perils to save her; boyars, infidels in 
turbans, and a huge panorama of action and ro- 
mance, all the way from Lhassa and the Grand 
Lama to the gilded domes and saw-tooth Tartar 
ramparts of ancient, “white-walled Moscow.” 


It is a good story for anybody who happens to be 
in the mood, and especially to be recommended for 
young people who want pleasantly to build up the 
background of that present-day Russia which is do- 
ing its best to pull up its roots and destroy its back- 
grounds altogether. 


With the Gloves Off 


GENTLEMEN ALL. By WivuiaM FirzcERALp. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. $2. 
Reviewed by JonaTHAN DanrIELs 

I’ is possible that William Fitzgerald who has 





written a vigorous first novel in “Gentlemen 
All” was born in Pennsylvania. But more 
probably he was born in Virginia. His seems to be 
the deep home-grown bitterness, without mirth and 
without emotion. He has put it into words dispas- 
sionately, in a chilling satire which leaves little that 
is beautiful and nothing that is noble in the grand 
tradition of spacious life in the broad Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 
What Mr. Fitzgerald has written is not merely 
a study of a decadent aristocracy full of hot liquor 
and tepid brains. His novel is only obviously the 





ROSIE, THE HEROINE OF “CAKES AND ALE.” 


record of the defeat of a promising young man by 
the unpromising environment in which he was born. 
Colfax Pendleton, the broken protagonist, and Ethel 
Taylor, type of the feminine Southern mind that 
breaks him, are figures for a deeper reality than 
their own lives. Essentially “Gentlemen All” is 
a dramatization of the forces of destruction in a 
civilization already dead, It is the story of those 
forces which make aristocrats already walking in a 
patterned death unwilling that others should be alive. 
With the help of an already escaped older cousin, 
Colfax Pendleton goes out of the satisfied circle in 
order to make something of his life in the world. 
Although in the eyes of his neighbors his aspiration 
marks him as one who thinks himself wiser than 
they, he persists. He will be a noted corporation 
lawyer, marry wisely, and be one of the great ones 
of earth. Instead, his emotions betray him and he 
asks for the love of Ethel Taylor, aristocratic Vir- 
ginia belle. Cold and stately as her love was, he 
got it. It was the end. The rest of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s book is the mirthless and tearless post mor- 
tem of a man who died only obviously of alcoholism, 
actually of intellectual and emotional starvation. 
The novel is brilliant with the brilliance of a cold 
stone. It is a cold tracing of the marks of death 
on a dead civilization. Here is Virginia society, no 
longer producing the men who make America and 
therefore unwilling to let the making of America 
seem important. The things that are important are 
of the routine of antiquity but a routine no longer 
enlivened by antiquity’s spirit. Pious Virginians will 
have some truth with them when they say that 
the book is a picture of only one side of life. The 
fact remains that it is a true picture of that side. As 


‘ a picture of life in the whole it is fundamentally 


more truthful than the pictures the ecstatic roman- 
tics painted of the grand Old Dominion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has made an experiment in style 
with ability but not always with complete success. 
He writes a lucid, precise prose, but he has attempted 
fo give to his style in the actual rhythm of the 


words something of the spirit of the pictures they 
make. ‘Thus he begins his novel with a rollicking 
movement in his words, sometimes actually a rhymed 
prose, meant to convey the romanticism of the Vir- 
ginia valley and young men and young love. The 
style grows steadily more austere as Colfax Pendle- 
ton grows older and the story of his life becomes 
steadily a crueller story. There is a surer touch 
along with the steadier prose which makes the book 
grow to greater excellence in the last than in the 
first half of it. 

What is important is that here is a new novelist 
who can write with restraint and intelligencé and 
who will allow neither the opportunities for popular 
tears nor popular laughter to interrupt him for an 
instant as he goes about doing what he wants to do. 


Sanger’s Children 


THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. By Mar- 
GARET KenneEpy. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 1930. 


Reviewed by Grace Frank 


ISS KENNEDY’S “Constant Nymph” 
M owed much of its Puckish charm to the 
fact that we followed the adventures of 
Sanger’s heterogeneous family in the company of his 
younger and more undisciplined children, especially 
in the company of the constant nymph herself, one 
of the most original and engaging figures in recent 
fiction. In this new story, which is in a sense a con- 
tinuation of the earlier tale, Tessa of course cannot 
come into the picture, and although we again see a 
topsy-turvy world through the eyes of two of 
Sanger’s children, and although Caryl and Sebastian 
are still endearingly non-conformist in manners and 
morals, unfortunately they have both grown up and 
their irresponsibility seems just a shade tarnished by 
age. Accordingly, with all the irradiance of her 
wit, the extravagance of her fancy, and her unerring 
sense of how musicians actually feel toward their 
music, Margaret Kennedy has not recaptured the 
fresh tang, the midsummer madness, of her former 
book. She has, however, concocted a very diverting 
novel, a novel that is gay and wanton, yet with sly 
wisps of wisdom pocketed among its bright pages. 

The story is primarily concerned with what hap- 
pens when a respectable young lady, brought up by 
a Scotch nurse on porridge and the shorter cate- 
chism, meets a Sanger. It is secondarily concerned 
with what happens when a Sanger like Caryl, a child 
of his father’s first marriage and the most dependable 
member of the family, meets a Sanger like Sebastian, 
a product of the second marriage and heir to all his 
father’s genius, instability, and lack of inhibitions. 
Incidentally, it contrasts the lives of two young girls, 
of whom one wanted to live dangerously but did 
not know how to begin (she found out), and the 
other “damn nearly was a nun” but discovered she 
“hadn’t really got a vocation,” ran away with a man 
who drove a lorry, deserted him for a sailor, and 
eventually became Sebastian’s mistress. 

These people move through a colorful range of 
experiences, from the palaces and slums of Venice, 
over the mountains of the Italian Tyrol (where 
their adventures with a donkey, a marionette thea- 
tre, and some Fascists are vastly amusing), to a drab 
but hectic London, where a ballet is written in de- 
spair, a lady is seduced, and a child succumbs to pov- 
erty. The tempo throughout shifts incorrigibly from 
grave to gay and back again, not always, one feels, 
in consonance with the themes. Especially toward 
the end of the book, where certain rather serious 
discords are to be resolved, an opera bouffe irrel- 
evancy jars upon the sympathetic listener. In “The 
Constant Nymph,” however preposterous the be- 
havior of the Sangers, one never doubted their ex- 
istence. Here a tendency to burlesque sometimes 
shatters the best intentioned will-to-believe. Indeed 
in the final chapters, where a light landing in a para- 
chute might have saved some vestiges of verisimili- 
tude, the plot goes into a tail-spin. 

Yet the book at its best is so fresh, original, and 
entertaining, and at its worst so much better written 
and constructed than the average novel, that one 
can conscientiously recommend it to all who would 
know more of Sanger’s children, to all who did not 
meet them in the earlier tale and are willing to for- 
give the author for not performing the same miracle 
twice, and finally to all those who are not looking 
for more serious fare and who, like Mr. Walpole, 
are tired of the type of novel that depicts “a diseased 
young man in love with his sister and about to com- 





‘mit suicide.” 
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Argentine Tales 


TALES FROM THE ARGENTINE. Edited by 
Wa po Frank. Translated by ANrTA BRENNER. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


HE short story in translation is likely to be 

a little less nourishing for the foreigner than 

the novel, in which more space may be 
given to building up the warmth and flavor of the 
unfamiliar scene. Such a novel as the Brazilian 
“Chanaan,” for example, of a generation or so 
ago, dripping with the lush color of the tropical 
jungle, might well “mean more” to the average 
North American than most of these short stories, 
in which, in the nature of things, so much is left 
out and taken for granted. One or two, how- 
ever, the “Rosaura,” for example, of Ricardo 
Giiiraldes, author of that splendid gaucho novel, 
“Don Segundo Sombra,” are “universal” in their 
appeal and understandable anywhere. Rosaura 
is a small-town girl who falls in love with the hand- 
some stranger from the metropolis. The town is 
the little pampa station of Lobos, where nothing hap- 
pens, and “an indifferent boredom drifts through 
its quiet streets.” The town girls go down to the 
station to meet the Buenos Aires express—just as 
they do in hundreds of our own prairie towns—and 
out of that comes Rosaura’s romance and her trag- 
edy. Stories with this setting and on this theme 
have been written in all languages, and that of 
Giiiraldes can take its place with any of them. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Frank, “ ‘Rosaura’ is, above all, an 
‘experiment in prose,’ the life of the pampa, its amaz- 
ing counterpoint of delicacy and potency, is revealed 
through a design of words and of word rhythm.” 
It is rather too much to expect that the foreign reader 
will get much of this counterpoint in an English 
translation, however excellent, but the human story 
itself, with its pathos and poetry, are there for all 
to read. 

Similarly understandable, although set in a quite 
different, sardonic, key, is Roberto J. Payrdé’s 
“Laucha’s Marriage”—the story of how a good-for- 
nothing gaucho married and bled a kind-hearted and 
lonesome widow who ran a little ranch on her own 
out in the empty pampa. Anybody can “get” this 
well enough, and yet one suspects that something 
of the man’s flavor, especially on his more sympa- 
thetic side, must be lost in translation. Imagine, for 
instance, how difficult it would be to turn some of 
our own slangy cowboy stories into French—how 
little would survive, warm and amusing as they 
might be to readers breathing the same air as that 
of the author and his characters. 

Sarmiento, Argentina’s one-time president and 
great educator; Lucio V. Lopez, Horacio Quiroga, 
Leopoldo Lugones, are others of the authors in- 
cluded. Mr. Frank explains that he might quite as 
well have prepared several volumes with tales just 
as representative. The translations, by Anita Bren- 
ner, are lively and seemingly accurate. And Mor- 
decai Gorelik’s droll line drawings really add to the 
stories themselves. Other translations, both of short 
and of longer stories, are promised—a happy idea 
for everybody concerned. 








The First Day of Spring* 


THE WATER OUSELS. I 


RIPPLE and splash and murmur of water 
running so clear among the rocks lured 
me to rest on the green sward by a little 


fall. A child could step over the stream, which was 
scarcely half a mile from its source on the northern 
slope of Dunkery. Beautiful it was in the sunlit 
solitude of the valley, by the oaks and ash trees with 
their warm boles and branches and guarded buds, 
to lean over the pool and drink the bright water, to 
lift and loosen through my fingers the scoured gravel 
of its bed, to see the green dripping mosses so near 
my cheek, to watch the bubbles rise and slide away 
from the tail of the fall. 





* The following sketches, by Henry Williamson, author 
of “Tarka the Otter” and “The Pathway,” will appear in 
“The Village Book,” shortly to be issued by E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 





And lying there, with the sun on my back, and 
looking at the broken glitters on the stream through 
eyelashes closed to shear the dazzle, all conscious 
thought slowly lapsed from my mind, and the song 
of water-and-stones flowed through my being. The 
sun was broken into many glittering birds beating 
their wings in the water, and the stream sang and 
sang, until all my mind was a rill of music. 

For how long I lay thus I do not know, but as I 
listened dreamily to the water-song, it seemed to 
arise from the rocks and the mosses of the moor and 
to run faint in the sky; and to come to earth again, 
suddenly sharpened and sweetened. The mist of 
water-dream moved from me, and the lovely change 
rang loud in my ears. 

My mind was now alert, but I lay still as the 
green-swarded rock under me. The song ceased, 
and I heard, above the water-sounds, a noise like 
a pebble striking a shillet. Then over the glitter of 
ripples I saw the beat of short black wings, and a 
bird alighted on a rock eighteen inches away from 
my eyes. The black toes of its fragile feet were 
lapped by the fall-shaken waters. By the snow- 
whiteness of its chin and throat and breast I knew 
the water ousel, or dipper. 

The bird jerked its short tail, and flew a yard up 
the stream. It sang as it walked down a sloping 
rock into the water, and when it had gone under I 
lifted my head. My face was just above the pool, 
and I saw a blurred, pied image moving into view. 
It became a diminished dipper, walking on the stones 
of the bed, which it grasped with its feet. It 
stopped, and turned over a stone, taking a caddis- 
grub, stuck around with a shell of gravel, in its 
beak. ‘The beak was lifted, and the dipper saw me 
through ten inches of water. 

It turned, and flew through the water. I jumped 
to my feet and watched it oaring itself with its 
wings; and then a whiteness gleamed in the midst of 
broken water, and the dipper flew up. Drops thrown 
from its wings flashed in sunlight. Jt! it cried, 
speeding up the valley in sturdy flight, and follow- 
ing the way of the water. Jitt/ another cry by my 
feet, as a second bird flew past with a drumming of 
wings. 

Stepping over the stream, I knelt on the bank, 
and peered at the moss that hung, glimmering with 
drops, beside the fall. The height of the overhang- 
ing rock from the water to the swarded bank was 
little more than a foot, and I scanned it, inch by 
inch, until I saw what might have been the opening 
of the nest. Stepping back again, I lay down and 
craned my head, while drops jetted from under the 
fall splashed my cheeks. Gently putting a finger 
into the wet moss, I felt a single egg, warm from 
the laying. I drew it out slowly, in dread lest it 
be crushed between fingers which had lost the sensi- 
tive touch of boyhood; but it came safely to the 
palm of my hand, and rested there a moment, a 
delicate and unspotted white, before rolling back 
into its nest-lining of dry oak-leaves—a nest cun- 
ningly founded and hidden, for it was impossible to 
determine the woven from the growing moss. 

Water ousels haunt all the rocky streams run- 
ning off the moor, and in spring nearly every culvert 
by which the lanes cross the waters of the valleys 
has its beard of moss hanging from a stone-space 
or a ledge under. I have a happy memory of such 
a nest just above Luckwell bridge, in Somerset, in 
May 1925. The old stone culvert was about to be 
pulled down for a new bridge of iron and concrete, 
to bear the heavy motor coaches of the holiday sea- 
son. The young dippers were yet half-fiedged; one 
yellow maw had poked out, and tried to swallow 
my finger, when I lifted the loose moss-strands in 
the opening. ‘The road-menders told me that any 
day orders might come from the District Council 
to begin the work; and I said that I supposed when 
that happened, the nestlings would be crushed or 
drowned? ‘No,’ said the old man I spoke to, as 
though it might be of a matter as usual as the tak- 
ing off of his coat before beginning work, ‘they birds 
be God a’Mighty’s cocks and hens, and us’ll put the 
lil birdies where th’ould birds med feed them.’ 

Day after day I passed by the culvert, but the 
ferns on the parapet, the hazels and brambles on 
the banks by the arch stood as before, and no work 
was begun. A fortnight later, as I was wading 
to the nest, a young speckled dipper fluttered out 
with a sharp cry, and dived into the water; and as 
I was staring at the ringed splash, another flew out 
with a cry, and vanished in a splash. Jitt! Jitt! the 
parent birds were standing on rocks ten yards away; 
and hearing them calling, the three remaining fledg- 
lings fluttered down into the water. 


God a’Mighty’s cocks and hens! The dipper sips 
song from the stones and the water, and for me 
the words of an old man in Somerset make it the 
more beautiful. 


THE PEREGRINE FALCONS. II 


NE of the South Side ravens watched me 
from a jut of rock as I lay on the lip of 
the precipice, breathing the wild thyme of 

the sward. While I lay there in the sun two pere- 
grines flew swiftly over the cliffs, stooping upon each 
other in play. I could hear the buffets of their wings 
as they touched in the air, crying the shrill spring 
chatter of joy, falling as though with wings wrapped 
round one another. The female was a third as big 
as the tiercel, or male. I hoped to see them fall upon 
one of the gulls which were flying in the hollow of 
the cliffs, but they ignored them. Sometimes a gull 
left the floating, wailing throng and pursued a falcon: 
the sharp black wings flickered, and the gull was 
easily out-distanced. 

The stoop, or dive, of the falcon is magnificent. 
He shuts his wings and dives head first at so steep 
an angle that it appears to be a perpendicular drop. 
It is not a swooping down, but a drop of a bundle of 
sinew, muscle, bone, and feathers compressed be- 
tween the barb of wings, directed by fearless power 
concentrated in one terrible thing—the intentness 
of the eye. 

The shags on the rock below, holding out their 
umbrella-segment wings to dry, watched them with 
anxious jerks of their thin black heads. 

After their play the falcons rose on the wind 
until they were six hundred feet above me, “waiting 
on their pitches,” in the term of falconry. They 
remained still in the wind. The wings were bent 
back, sharp and dark, the head blunt, the tail thick, 
short, and stocky. Whereas the windhover, or 
kestrel, can remain still in a favorable wind by con- 
stant delicate shifting in its leaning, the peregrine 
appeared to cut its hover, as it were, by suppressed 
force. 

A little finch or pipit came fluttering in from the 
sea, a frail-looking thing of flight, fluttering to reach 
the land after its rough journey in the wind. Had 
it come from Lundy, or Ireland? One of the fal- 
cons tipped up, flickered blackly, swished down, and 
curved up again as though it controlled the force of 
gravity. The small bird struggled on, and the larger 
falcon stooped. She too missed. Her speed carried 
her, like the tiercel, almost into the waves; she 
swooped up without a wing-beat, and within a few 
seconds two black stars were motionless on their 
pitches again, six hundred feet above my head. I 
waited in dread for the struggling pipit, but after the 
first colossal dives they ignored it, and it fluttered to 
the cliff-face, and crouched on a green hummock of 
sea-thrift near me, its beak open as it panted. 

The wind blew up the cliff, shaking old heads of 
sea-thrift; the pipit began to preen its wing feathers; 
the black stars, with never a flicker, turned down 
the wind and slid across the sky and out of sight 
along the North Side. The shags on their white 
rock below seemed easier; a general preening of 
neck-feathers began, shaking of tails and flapping 
of wings. A bird squatting on a higher pinnacle, 
apart from the others, continued to cock an anxious 
eye at the sky. The raven sat still and huddled on 
his scaur; the lower part of his body was hidden 
by rock, but his eye saw all that moved. One of 
the shags jumped off into the wind, swung round, 
and beat its big black wings steadily over the sea, 
just above the troughs of the waves. Another 
launched itself into the wind, flying towards Cryde 
Bay, followed by a third and a fourth, while a 
strange cormorant appeared flying down the wind 
to the rock; it slowed into the wind, alighted on a 
perch just quitted, and opened its wings. Its head 
seemed rather large, and looking through my glass 
I saw that it had caught a flatfish, which it could 
not swallow. It opened its wings and gulped, half 
ejected the fish, and gulped again; then settled down 
with the tail sticking out, waiting until there was 
more space in its crop. 

On the sward lie many small white feathers of 
gulls and, among the broken hummocks of the sea- 
thrift, which cover the headland with pink, wind- 
trembling flowers in May, are fragments of blue 
shells, crab-claws bleached white, fish bones, and 
sometimes a rabbit bone, thrown out of the crops of 
the gulls which rest here when no human figures 
move into the sky above their green slopes. 


Henry WILLIAMSON. 
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John Mistletoe: XIII 


D little Essex Street, which runs off the 
A Strand just below St. Clement Dane’s, is 

also a logical footpath toward the Eliza- 
bethan age. I am no antiquarian, but I suppose in 
my vague way that little or nothing remains of 
Essex Street as the Queen’s young sandy-haired 
Robin Devereux knew it. Even the old water-gate 
at the foot of the way, round which buzzed poor 
Essex’s foolish and fatal treason, has probably been 
rebuilt since the Fire of 1666. But perhaps not; 
perhaps down those very stairs, Mistletoe liked to 
imagine, passed the Earl’s messenger crossing over 
to Southwark to ask the players at the Globe to 
revive Richard II for one performance only, for 
political reasons. They did so; it was the one time 
Shakespeare might well have got into serious trouble. 
The bells of St. Clement’s—the most famous in the 
world, for it was they that young Falstaff and Shal- 
low heard at midnight—are also of later tuning. 
And Essex Street’s antique air has been broken by 
some rather insistently modern architecture. ‘The 
great house of the Essexes is gone, of course, and I 
remember no token of the Essex Head tavern where 
Dr. Johnson’s last club used to gather. (“Every 
member present shall spend at least sixpence; one 
penny shall be left by each member for the waiter.” ) 
But it is equally important to me that Essex is the 
street of E. V. and F. V. and M. K. and the bright 
scarlet windows of the Week-End Review. There 
is plenty of ancientry handy by if they hanker for 
it. Towards lunch time it is Essex Street’s fancy 
to pass through the little side alley into Devereux 
Court. The Devereux Arms is still there, with the 
bust of the first Earl over the door. It was once 
known as the Grecian; the learned items in the 
Tatler were dated thence, and I hope it was from 
that same little pewter bar that Dick Steele wrote 
some of those ingratiating notes to Prue explaining 
why he could not get home for dinner. 

There is magic yet on Essex Street. Mistletoe was 
startled as he went down the slope. From the alley 
that runs off on the right sped a moving flash of 
gray, darting in silent flicker close past his face. 
For one surprised instant he thought it was an ar- 
row, or even a ghost from the sixteenth century. 
Then the shadowy missile teetered pecking on 
the roadway and showed itself pigeon. One of 
Essex Street’s burly cats, lounging against the wall, 
shrugged its elbows. 

7c 2 & 

At the very bottom of the street you can some- 
times see Lagonda herself, waiting. Where is she 
going this long sunset? Perhaps to B. Pollock’s in 
Hoxton, “Juvenile Theatrical Print Publisher,” 
where good old Mr. Pollock is still there in the fam- 
ous home of Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured 
and remembers his visit from Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Perhaps Lagonda is bound for the highway- 
men’s pub at Putney—passing on the way that laun- 
dry with the name that gives the American visitor 
a twinge: Loud and Western, Inc. That is the inn 
where the footpads had their drink while waiting for 
wealthy travelers crossing Putney Heath; it is also 
where the elderly Swinburne was allowed his one 
daily beer when he lived under tutelage at Number 
2, The Pines. Or perhaps it is Streatham this eve- 
ning, with a notion to see the grave of Mr. Thrale 
the brewer. But by stopping at Streatham’s ex- 
cellent White Lion for a “gin-and-French” (Lon- 
don’s sadly tepid substitute for a Martini) she was 
too late and the — ard was locked. But Mr. 
Thrale would forgive her. Or it might be old Tem- 
ple Bar, sequestered these fifty years in the woods of 
Theobalds in Hertfordshire. The most thrilling way 
to find that massive relic is to come upon it at night 
in the dark avenue of trees. Lagonda turns to face 
it, switches on her searchlight, and like a spectre 
London of the 18th century is evoked before you. 
A dead world comes pouring through those pale 
arches, 

Still once more, it might be Clerkenwell, to see 
Sekforde Street, named for Sir Thomas Sekforde, a 
Tudor stalwart to whose memory Mistletoe owes 
piety. At the corner of Woodbridge and Sekforde 
Streets is the Sekforde Arms, a modest pub, which 
belies its name by not showing the escutcheon. Sir 





Thomas was an energetic spirit. He engaged (we 
are told) in smuggling, piracy and miscellaneous 
frauds, condoned because he advanced much money 
to the great Queen. He was high in her justiciary, 
this Suffolk squire, but uncourtly in habit; when 
Elizabeth complained that his boots smelled of the 
byre he retorted “Madam, it is the smell of the 
parchment of unpaid bills.” She understood perfectly 
and did not take it amiss, The almshouses and 
grammar school Sekforde endowed in Woodbridge, 
just before the Armada, were typical Tudor founda- 
tions; at just such another country school Shake- 
speare got his hornbook in Stratford. One of the 
shrewd old fellow’s ordinances for his almshouse 
showed his lively cunning in human nature. The 
inmates were to be fined twopence for swearing— 
but only after three months’ residence. Old people 
naturally take their transfer to a house of charity 
with some crotchets and quavers; so he allowed them 
ninety days of cursing to get used to it. 

A little further down Sekforde Street is the “Crip- 
pleage,” a home for crippled girls. The name sounds 
a little cruel somehow, but the girls themselves seem 
in happy spirits. A group of them came laughing 
out of the building, one stumping gaily on a wooden 
leg. They smiled cheerily at Lagonda. One very 
small damsel of the neighborhood, whose cockney 
was too strong to be readily understood, explained 
the surprising silvery fabric of her garment. It was 
cut down from her sister’s wedding dress. Across 
the street was the Watercress and Flower-Girls’ 
Christian Mission, It needs long training in Eng- 
lishry to appreciate the importance of watercress. 
When Lord Bacon’s old house at St. Albans was 
put on sale lately, one of the advantages urged by 
the “estate agent” was “Magnificent beds of water- 
cress.” The English used to munch watercress for 
breakfast before they learned about grapefruit. Cer- 
tainly Bacon’s essays are flavored with its clean 
sharpness, 

s&s ss 

Mistletoe harped a good deal on Sir Thomas Sek- 
forde. I try to abbreviate him on this topic, but he 
insisted that it was all germane to his purview of 
Shakespeare. Woodbridge in Suffolk, where Sek- 
forde had his country home and where he is buried, 
might just as well have been another Stratford, he 
said, “but thank God it isn’t. It hasn’t been spoiled. 
That’s the kind of place Stratford was before the 
rotary clubs got after it. And think of the differ- 
ence in the bathing.” He made me look over a 
reprint of the Woodbridge churchwardens’ accounts 
which gives an inkling of some social problems of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, I found he had marked 
these items: 


— - 
1595—Paid for a Common Prayer Book........ 6 oO 
Goodinge the smith for scouring the town 
ee Sena 2 
1596—Making a place upon the Pillarie for the 
ek a re ere 3 
1 gal. of wine when the Attorney came to 
Se et ee POR e ree a 
1600—Paid for an hour glass for pulpit. ee ee 
For wine and sugar when Mr, Grunndie 
preached BST he alee ; @ 
Paid to Grosse woman that ¢ came, to depart 
the town ie. 5 sPensaans s 2 
1606—Mending of the oe ree re 2 
To a Thatcher for a day’s work........ i 0 
A poor man that had great losses by sea 6 
1607—For the keeping of the Potsworker’s daughter’s 
See ee a) ade 
1612—Paid to the constables for digging up of 
. Leicester’s wife 10 Oo 
Sheet for Widow a ‘and laying her 
forth .. 6 
For bringing of the poor body to church 6 
To two Grecians brought to my house. .oasrtier 
1625—16 Leathern Fire Buckets fe o 6 
1626—To Ffosdicke for taking him out “of 
his grave . 6 
1627—My diet when I went to London for 
18 days .... £3 16 6 
Given to the Irish soldiers t to send them 
out of the Town i eo 6 
1633—Meeting at the Crowne about the 
almshouses, for beer and sugar s.-% 


The Crown inn is still there, and it is a pleasure 
to Mistletoe to remember that his grandfather used 
to play bowls on its quiet bowling green, as also on 
the rival turf of the Sum. 
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But we come back to Essex Street. There was 
one specially vivid morning, a blue but uncertain 
weather with great rafts of a cloud steering above 
from W. to E, The papers were full of the news 
that a princess had been born in the night, and at 
Glamis too—another reminder of Shakespeare. How 
else would one ever have learned the right Scottish 








pronunciation of that castle, which apparently is a 
monosyllable—GLAMS, GLAAMS, or GLAUMS. 
Highbrow London editors were inclined to be a bit 
superior about the homely Scots phrase of the attend- 
ing physicians’ dispatch, that the royal baby was “do- 
ing fine.” But surely it was too humane a morning 
to haggle over niceties of diction. In one of those 
rare advantages of idling he was carried along in 
the great flow of London’s living. On Essex Stree: 
the little tricycle of Henry J. Glaisher, bookseller, 
with its box-front for transport of goods, was wait- 
ing outside Methuen’s while the messenger was in- 
side collecting his orders, It was a day for aspira- 
tion: one hoped that Henry J. Glaisher, of Wig- 
more Street, was buying good books—perhaps some 
of those steady sellers of Mr. Lucas—and disposing 
of them rapidly. Wigmore Street . . . yes; that 
was where the Young Man with the Cream Tarts 
settled down and became (“says our Arabian au- 
thor”) a comfortable householder. So do the phan- 
tom of fiction nudge one. In the noonday sun- 
shine two musicians with a piano on wheels and a 
fiddle had taken their pitch at the top of Essex Street, 
which still glistened underfoot from a sudden sprin- 
kle. The pianist, an elderly fellow with alert hands, 
was busy upon some current madrigal, The gay and 
yet subtly grievous tune tinkled and yammered down 
the bright little roadway. AN OLD PRO, said 
a card on the piano. Across the street stood a man 
in a raincoat, with waxed and pointed mustaches, 
smoking a pipe and pensively watching a pigeon on 
the pavement. Apparently he was paying no heed 
to the music, but you could see it working in him, 
sensibility germinating towards act. Sure enough, 
soon he came over and dropped some coppers in 
the box. We shall all be Old Pros presently. Just 
above this eddy of tune and pause the great mellay 
of the Strand was pouring by. In those moments of 
intuition London’s very stones and mortar seem 
sentient, stained with the pathos of life; her smile- 
and-weeping weather a necessity of her truth. 
(To be continued) 
CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 


Over the Madeira 


THE END OF THE WORLD. By Grorrrey 
Dennis. New York: Simon & Schuster. 1930. 
$2.50. 





Reviewed by ELMER Davis 


HIS is a curious book, suggestive of talk 

in a speakeasy—good talk over a bottle of 

Madeira, if Madeira in a speakeasy were 
imaginable. Mr. Dennis discusses the various theo- 
ries of the destiny of this planet and its human resi- 
dents—how it may end, when it may end; whether 
man will die first and leave an empty globe spin- 
ning on, or—just possibly—a race of supermen may 
desert a dying world and migrate to some more 
attractive planet. The charm of the book lies not 
in its matter, though Mr. Dennis displays a wide 
erudition, but in the style—rhythmical and melodious, 
as rich as a fruit cake; and like a fruit cake it sits 
better if you take it in small bits at a time. 

Mr. Dennis discusses, not too seriously, all the 
eschatological myths of religion and science, balanc- 
ing the arguments pro and contra with little attempt 
at assessment or criticism, and coming quite naturally 
to the inferential conclusion that nobody knows much 
about it. From that, also naturally, he proceeds 
to a final chapter of speculation on the essential char- 
acter and the destiny of the universe; and this in- 
evitably leads him into the bottomless bog of the 
theory of knowledge. He finishes—again, not too 
seriously—in pure idealism; “the Universe is a 
dream, there is no universe.” But if you are going 
to pursue such speculations at all, you might as well 
pursue them to the logical end. Mr. Dennis stops 
one step short of it. Cogito ergo sum is a doctrine 
long ago exploded; the author has no reason other 
than mere prejudiced preference to believe that he 
himself exists, and how can a being uncertain of his 
own existence have a valid opinion as to the existence 
or non-existence of the universe? Speakeasy talk, 
good but evanescent. 





The hundredth anniversary of William Hazlitt’s 
death is signalized by publication of the first three 
volumes of the first complete edition of his works to 
appear. Seventy years after his death Dent issued 
the so-called “Complete works,” which however, 
were anything but complete. That edition is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain and brings a fabulous 
price. ‘The present one is based upon it. 
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HER NEW NOVEL 
IS 


The : 
Deepening | 
Stream 


# HIS novel—a beautiful novel a 
—is about such a rare indi- ; 
vidual, one of the most win- r 

some ferninine creations come 

upon in many and many a day. 

It is essentially the story of the 

growing-up of a girl—the deep- a 

ening of the stream of her ex- 

perience; starting as a rivulet 3 

in her first few years of 

completely blissful play; then 
broadening into adolescence; 
and then gradually into all the 

events that love, marriage, , 

motherhood, maturity can bring. ' 

-..» There are many passages 

in the book that will inevitably 

become a rich part of the reve- 
ries of those who read it. It 
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will be an insentient reader in- . 
deed who will not be moved and = 
influenced — lastingly —by this - 
book.” 2 
HARRY SCHERMAN - 
Book-of-the-Month Club News t 
ei 

“§T is a better novel than THE f 
| BRIMMING CUP; it is one 7 
of her major works. If the a 
reader studies it with unflag- = 
ging attention, he will be re- - 
pi 


warded by many observations 
of human life and character, 
and by an acquaintance with 
real people. | do not remember - 
seeing elsewhere a description - 








P 

: of ‘the deepening stream’ of the bh 
- individual’s experience after bd 
. marriage. It reaily is a book 

bn that ‘every young woman ought i 
b to read.’ She would learn many i 
= things to her advantage.” 

2 WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

Zz ° 

: Saturday Review q 
yn 

- 4 
2 o HE novel seems to this re- ~ 
z viewer chiefly noteworthy ~ 
. because, in the midst of 


realistic writing it presents 
fairly and simply the picture of 
people who are brave and kind 
and good, and makes them 
REAL. We are in danger of 
forgetting that such people can 
be. Such novelists as Dorothy 
Canfield are badly needed. She 
is particularly valuable because 
she unites to an understanding 
of men and women the ability 
to write a good, straightfor- 
ward, dramatic novel of the 
conflict of character and event.” 
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Books of the Fall. II 


By Amy LovEMAN 


T’S most disconcerting to have an adage 

unexpectedly take on pertinence, There’s 
that old saying, for instance, as to the wis- 
dom of making haste slowly. We've sud- 
denly discovered to our dismay how much 
truth inheres in its assumption. For what 
did we do, last week, in our anxiety to speed 
through our list of books, but ascribe the 
authorship of “Lone Cowboy” to James 
Boyd instead of to Will James, when, if we 
had taken time to write more slowly, or to 
read over what we had written instead of 
sending it hot from the typewriter to the 
printer, we’d certainly have recognized and 
corrected our error before we felt obliged 
to do so publicly. Well, we see no way to 
remedy our mistake now except by stating 
in caps—as the jargon of the composing 
room has it—that “LONE COWBOY” is 
by WILL JAMES. We'll say it over again 
for good measure: “LONE COWBOY” is 
by WILL JAMES, not by James Boyd. 
There! “A sin confessed is half redressed,” 
to fall back again upon an adage. 

At any rate, we’ve succeeded in leading 
up to the subject of biography, which we 
had by no means finished with when we 
concluded our last instalment, Like charity, 
it begins at home, with the lives of American 
worthies—as, for example, with the study 
of American diplomacy which Allan Nevins 
presents in “Henry White” (Harpers). Yes, 
we know our English is bad, that we’re 
putting the cart before the horse, and should 
have mentioned Henry White before we did 
his diplomacy, but let it stand. And let us 
interpolate, too, before we go back to our 
compatriots, that there’s a fascinating life of 
an English diplomat which has recently been 
published, Harold Nicolson’s biography of 
his father entitled “The Portrait of a Dip- 
lomatist” (Houghton Mifflin), and that 
there is to be a life of “England’s Greatest 
Statesman” (Bobbs-Merrill), as its author, 
E. Keble Chesterton, calls William Pitt. 

Now that our interpolation is over, we 
return to the volumes on American person- 
alities. There’s a book by William A. Rob- 
inson on Thomas B, Reed (Dodd, Mead), 
a parliamentarian not so remote but that 
those in their middle years can remember 
the tremendous influence he exerted in the 
House of Representatives; Thomas B, Froth- 
ingham’s “Washington, Commander in 
Chief” (Houghton Mifflin), Emerson Tay- 
lor’s “Paul Revere” (Dodd, Mead), and 
Captain J. W. Thomason’s “Jeb Stuart” 
(Scribners). Captain Thomason took a 
grateful subject for a military man in the 
Confederate cavalry general, for if ever 
there was a personality around whom gla- 
mour clung, it was that of “dashing Jeb 
Stuart.” Indeed, our feeling as we read 
was that if military heroes are to wear so 
romantic an aspect in biography it’s going 
to be hard to retire them to the background 
in real life. And we noticed, too, that Gen- 
eral Jackson (or was it Lee?) at the Battle 
of Fredericksburg, which is described with 
full stress on its dramatic incidents, rejoiced, 
if so anomalous a word can be used in this 
connection, that war was sufficiently horrible 
to offset its valiant aspects. “It’s. well,” he 
said, or words to that effect, as he watched 
the Northern troops advancing from the 
Rappahannock, “that war is so terrible, or 
else we should all be in love with its 
beauty.” 

But we stray from our subject, and we 
have this time too little leeway in the space 
at our disposal to do other than attend strict- 
ly to business. To resume: There is a bi- 
ography—in fact, there is a brace of biog- 
raphies in each case—of Daniel Webster, of 
Jefferson Davis, and of William Howard 
Taft. Webster is portrayed by Claude Fuess 
in a two-volume work (Little, Brown) and 
in Samuel Hopkins Adams’s “The Godlike 
Daniel” (Sears), while Jefferson Davis is 
bodied forth in Robert W. Winston’s “High 
Stakes and Hair Trigger” (Holt) and in 
Elisabeth Cutting’s “Jefferson Davis—Po- 
litical Soldier” (Dodd, Mead). Of Taft, 
Herbert S. Duffy has a careful study (Min- 
ton, Balch), and the former President forms 
the principal figure of the “Intimate Letters 
of Archie Butt” (Doubleday, Doran), 
which, published under the title “Taft to 
Roosevelt,” continues the flavorsome per- 
sonal comment of the ill-fated and much- 
loved aide of both Presidents. 

So far most of the biographies we have 
noted have been those of participants in 
public life. If, however, your interest lies 
rather in the arts than in politics there is 
still plenty of grist for your mill. You can 
choose your reading, for instance, from 
among the following volumes: Willem Van 
Loon’s “R. V. R.” (Liveright), a life of 
Rembrandt; two lives of Whistler, one from 
the angle of a friend, by Elizabeth Robbins 


Pennell (Lippincott), the other (Cosmopol- 
itan), a more detached study, by James La- 
ver; Cecilia Beaux’s “Background with Fig- 
ures” (Houghton Mifflin); Doris Arthur 
James’s biography of her father, Henry Ar- 
thur Jones (and now, of course, we have 
reached the theatre), entitled “Taking the 
Curtain Call” (Macmillan), and Gordon 
Craig’s tribute to Henry Irving (Longmans, 
Green). Or, if it’s music you prefer, there’s 
the Count de Moulin-Eckart’s “Cosima 
Wagner” (Knopf), in two volumes, and 
Rutland Boughton’s “Bach the Master” 
(Harpers). 

We are simply appalled. Our list stretches 
seemingly interminably before us (we boiled 
it down to what we thought was its very 
essence before we began to write) and space 
grows less and less, We’ll take heroic mea- 
sures and dispatch the rest of our category 
of biography with absolutely commentless 
enumeration. Now for a list of titles: 
“Contemporary Immortals” (Appleton), by 
Archibald Henderson; “A Friend of Shel- 
ley” (Appleton), by H. J. Massingham (one 
guess only—of course it’s Trelawny, And 
now we’ve already broken through our reso- 
lution); “The Passionate Rebel” (that’s 
Byron), by Kasimir Edschmid (Boni) ; 
“Voltaire” (Boni), by Georg Brandes; 
“Five Masters” (Cape-Smith), by Joseph 
Wood Krutch; “Roadside Meetings” (Mac- 
millan), by Hamlin Garland; “Life of Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins” (Oxford), by J. F. 
Lahey; “Three Virgins of Haworth” (the 
Brontes, of course), by Emilie and Georges 
Romier (Dutton); “The Life of Robert 
Burns” (Harcourt, Brace), by Catherine 
Carswell; “Leigh Hunt and His Circle” 
(Harpers), by Edmund Blunden; “English 
Biography before 1700” (a biography of 
biography, as it were), by Donald A, Stauf- 
fer (Harvard); “The Private Letter Book 
of Sir Walter Scott” (Stokes), edited by 
Wilfred Partington; “Swift” (Viking), by 
Carl Van Doren; “Mrs. Sigourney” (Yale), 
by Gordon S. Haight; “Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck” (Yale), by Nelson F. Adkins; “Let- 
ters of James Whitcomb Riley” (Bobbs- 
Merrill) ; “Pepys: His Life and Character” 
(Doubleday, Doran), by John Drinkwater; 
“The Letters of John Fiske” (Macmillan), 
edited by Ethel F. Fiske; ‘“Dostoievsky’s 
Letters to His Wife” (Smith), and, last but 
not least, “The Letters of Henry Adams” 
(Houghton Mifflin), and the long-awaited 
life of Charles W. Eliot by Henry James 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Heavens! We nearly forgot in our con- 
centration on more or less literary person- 
ages to mention Siegfried Sassoon’s “Mem- 
oirs of an Infantry Officer” (of course, he’s 
a literary man, too) which Coward-McCann 
has brought out and which is a fine book 
with some supremely good writing in it; 
“Memories and Vagaries” (Dutton), by 
Axel Munthe, whose deservedly popular 
“The Story of San Michele” has just been 
brought out in a new printing; “Morgan 
the Magnificent” (Vanguard), by John K. 
Winkler; “The Education of a Princess” 
(Viking), by Marie, Grand Duchess of 
Russia; “The Lives of a Bengal Lancer” 
(Viking), by Major F. Yeats-Brown, a 
striking and interesting book, and Fred D. 
Pasley’s “Al Capone” (Washburn). Oh, 
yes, and there’s a life of Lucy Stone, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, which Little, Brown 
is bringing out. 

That’s farewell to biography—that last 
paragraph. Now we’ll pick up the stitches 
we dropped in weaving through the history 
list before. We’re out for brevity, however, 
so we’ll cut to the bone, and keep you on as 
short rations at that as we can. (We shud- 
der as we look back at our last sentences 
with the stitches suddenly converting them- 
selves into something carvable, but since ne- 
cessity knows no law we dash on.) No 
matter how brief we try to make our list 
we must extend it enough to include men- 
tion of George Macaulay Trevelyan’s “Eng- 
land under Queen Anne: Blenheim” (Long- 
mans, Green), the first volume in what is 
to be a comprehensive work on the period; 
the new edition of Rachel Annand Taylor’s 
study, “Invitation to Renaissance Italy” 
(Harpers); Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’s 
“The Real War” (Little, Brown), which 
is our own World War, of course; Berna- 
dotte E, Schmitt’s “The Coming of the War: 
1914” (Macmillan) ; “Origins of the World 
War” (Macmillan), by Sidney B. Fay; M. 
P, Pokrovsky’s “History of Russia” (Inter- 
national), Edouard Herriot’s “Europe” (Vi- 
king), an examination into international 
conditions, and Louis Fischer’s “The Soviets 
in World Affairs” (Cape-Smith). 

Before we leave the field of international 
affairs we must make mention of a group 

(Continued on page 252) 
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By the imprint of Whittlesey House, 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company ex- 
tends its range of publishing to include books 
of wide popular interest. Nontechnical books 
by distinguished writers in all the broader 
fields of general literature will bear the 
Whittlesey House imprint. 


Scheduled for early publication are books by 
Harlow Shapley, Bailey Willis, Harlan T. 
Stetson, Ales Hrdlicka, William Franklin 
Sands and many others. 


Now Ready 


THE WORLD'S 
ECONOMIC 
DILEMMA 


By ERNEST M. PATTERSON 


With economic depression the sub- 
ject of world wide anxiety, this book , 
by one of the leaders of economic 
thought in this country, is of out- 
standing interest. Here is an expert 
examination of all the conflicting ele- 
ments in the world’s economic 
structure today. $3.50 


Science and 
the Scientific Mind 


Selected by LEO E. SAIDLA 
and WARREN E, GIBBS 


A group of essays by noted author- 
scientists chosen to give a wide per- 
spective on the modern scientific 
panorama in its relation to religion, 
art, poetry and to social problems. 

$3.00 


The Child 
From One to Six 


By ADA HART ARLITT 


How parents can handle the prob- 
lems of conduct arising in the child's 
early years. By the author of Psy- 
chology of Infancy and Childhood. 

$2.00 


Writing for Profit 


By DONALD WILHELM 


An intimate practical book covering 
every field of professional writing. 
Scores of noted editors, writers, ad- 
vertising men contribute expert ad- 
vice upon special aspects of freelance 
work. $3.00 


The Art of 
Rapid Reading 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 


Lays down the principles of reading 
rapidly and accurately without sac- 
rificing enjoyment, comprehension 
or retentiveness. $2.50 


Commercial Art 


By c. 2. WALLACE 


A useful guide book for the beginner 
covering lettering, layout, arrange- 
ment, color, in theory and practice. 

$3.00 





Adventure awaits you in the new 
McGraw-Hill catalogue. Thumbing 
the pages, you discover a ‘treasure 
chest of information about all fields of 
human activity that touch your daily 
life. Here are books that make avail- 
able for you, all-that leaders in every 
field have learned and set down. A 
copy will be sent free upon request 
to Dept. F. E., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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*15,000 illustrations 
*500 maps—a complete atlas 

*Written by 3,500 expert contributors 


Completely 


NeW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


at the Lowest Price 


in 60 Years 


ERE beyond question is your money’s worth, and 
H more, actually the most profitable investment . 
That fact, and that fact alone, 
explains the tremendous success of the mew Britannica. 
It explains why 50,000 families have already purchased 
this greatest hnowledge book of all times. 

Just consider what you 
Twenty-four thousand pages of text, fifteen thou- 
sand illustrations, hundreds of maps—all in 24 compact 
500 books would not give as much, and they 


you could make. 


The value is really amazing. 
get. 
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Greatest Knowledge Book of All Times 


ERE is all the knowledge of all the 

world—the most complete, authori- 
tative and up-to-date summary of all man’s 
achievements anywhere in existence. 

Better still, this is knowledge you can 
rely upon, because it is written through- 
out by authorities —by 3,500 experts from 
fifty countries. 

“It is the best evidence of the great pres- 
tige of this encyclopaedia,” says Carl Van 
Doren, “that its editors have been able to 
include among their contributors so many 
of the busiest as well as the most expert 
men and women now or recently alive. 
The list is overwhelming.” 


Fascinating--Practical 


HIS “new model” encyclopaedia brings 
you illustrations on an unprecedented 
scale — 15,000 of them. Gorgeous color 
plates, superb half-tones, skilful line draw- 
ings enable you to see as well as read. 
Merely to browse in this new Britannica 
is an adventure. You can spend fascinated 
hours poring over the illustrations alone. 
But you can consult it for profit too. 


“It has more practical value than had 
any preceding work intended to present 
a summary of human leaerning,’’says Dr. 
Scott, President of Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 


For All the Family 

Men eager to get ahead find it a real aid 
to greater earning power. 

Women use it as a guide in all the ac- 
tivities of the home and in their outside 
interests. 

Children revel in it. “It satisfies the 
needs of curious readers, whether eight or 
eighty years old,” says Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson. 

Your children especially will benefit by 
having all knowledge at hand and easy to 
look up as it is in this “new model” encyclo- 
paedia. It will make their school work 
easier, more interesting and profitable. 

It will teach them to use their minds, 
think accurately and reason keenly. It will 
afford the means of continuing their educa- 
tion throughout life. Whatever they do or 
hope to do, it is the one book they will never 
outgrow. 





JOHN ERSKINE says: 


a broad-minded and successful attempt to give an intelligent account 
of the moment we are living in and the history of our past. It is hard 
to see how any English-speaking person can get on without this 
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Nothing to Pay 


By CARADOC EVANS 





HERE really isn’t any Scotch 

Book of the Month Club. And 

anyhow, even in Scotland NOTH- 
ING TO PAY costs 7s. 6d., like any 
novel. (In America, $2.50.) It isn’t 
a premium or a prize package—ex- 
cept for those who can appreciate 
“the most savage satire since Swift,” 
the “fierce, mordant humor” of Cara- 
doc Evans. 


NOTHING TO PAY is the story of 
Amos Morgan, a miser. His prog- 
ress from penury to fortune is un- 
forgettable. Church is cheaper than 
the theatre—Amos is religious; a 
wife is cheaper than a mistress— 
Amos marries. He comes to such 
a bad end that his story would make 
a spendthrift of a Scotchman. 


NOTHING TO PAY will either 
make you mad or make you cheer. 
Either you'll be delighted with it 
or you'll hate it—nothing between. 
And you’ve never read anything 
like it. 


Nothing to Pay 


By CARADOC EVANS 
$2.50 NORTON 
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Books of Special Interest 


The Mind of Childhood 


THE CHILD’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. By JEAN Placer. Translated 
by Joan and ANDREW TOMLINSON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. $4. 


THE CHILD’S CONCEPTION OF PHYS- 
ICAL CAUSALITY. By JEAN Piacer. 
Translated by MaryoriE GaBAIN. The 
same. 1930. $4. 

Reviewed by ARNOLD GESELL 

Yale University , 
"THESE two closely related volumes deal 
with the matter and substance of child 

thought. They were preceded by two vol- 
umes which dealt with the form and func- 
tion of the child’s thinking. Together, the 
four volumes constitute the first comprehen- 
sive and systematic survey of the psychology 
of child logic. In his extensive task, Piaget 
has had the assistance of some twenty-five 
collaborators associated with him at the In- 
stitut Rousseau, Geneva, of which he is di- 
rector. Six hundred children between the 
ages of four and twelve were clinically con- 
versed with at great length to furnish the 
data for a genetic interpretation of the 
thought processes and thought content of 
childhood. In the concluding section of the 
last volume (“The Child’s Conception of 
Physical Causality”) these data are mar- 
shalled in scholarly and revealing review. 
The reader who cannot undertake the long 
journey through the four volumes will, none 
the less, gain much from the concluding 
summary essay which leads into the very 
heart of the Problem of Knowledge, inquir- 
ing with brilliant analysis into the relations 
which exist between the mind of the child 
and the external world. 

This problem, though dust dry on the 
surface, is well worth the pains which 
Piaget takes to penetrate it: for he ap- 
proaches it not by the route of speculative 
epistemology, but by factual investigation, 
assembling hundreds of verbatim protocols 
of conversations with children. These con- 
versations were elicited by a clinical method 
of question and answer, which combined the 
virtues of free and controlled observation. 
The method is discussed at length in the 
introduction of the volume on “The Child’s 
Conception of the World.” 

The children were brought to talk about 


the sun, the moon, the sky, clouds, trees, 
mountains, lakes, and rivers; about the con- 
cept of life and even about thoughts and 
thinking. They were confronted with sim- 
ple experiments which led to explanations 
of wind, breath, of the movement of clouds 
and heavenly bodies, of currents of water. 
Predictions and explanations were elicited 
with respect to the floating of boats, the 
phenomena of shadows, the mechanism of 
bicycles, steam engines, motors, etc. 

A pebble was placed in a glass of water so 
as to make the level of the water rise. The 
younger children said that the water rises 
because the pebble is heavy; and all the 
older ones said that it rises because the peb- 
ble is big. Such replies were analyzed in 
detail for numerous situations to find evi- 
dences of realism, dynamism, animism, re- 
lativism, mystical, and magical modes of 
thought. The notion of reality was found 
to evolve from a naive realism towards ob- 
jectivity. The child replaces a primitive 
egocentric point of view for the point of 
view of others. Without the impact of 
social life he would never understand 
reciprocity of viewpoints. “He would never 
cease to believe that the sun follows him 
on his walks.” 

The evolution of the idea of causality fol- 
lows much the same lines as those noted in 
the growth of the notion of reality. Piaget 
considers as many as seventeen types of 
causal relation in child thought, and we 
may enumerate them here, without com- 
ment, for their suggestiveness of the scope 
and detail of the author’s analysis, These 
types range from precausality to a conceptu- 
al grasp of pure relations: motivation, final- 
ism, phenomenistic causality, participation, 
magic causality; artificialist, animistic, and 
dynamic causality; reaction of the surround- 
ing medium, mechanical causality, causality 
by generation, substantial identification, con- 
densation and rarefaction, atomistic com- 
position, spatial explanation, and explana- 
tion by logical deduction. 

These notions of causality are discussed 
primarily from a psychological point of 
view; but incidentally Piaget makes allusion 
to the interesting correspondences between 
primitive and childish thinking. He also 
notes that the schema of the child’s explana- 
tion of the movements of clouds, of the 
moon and projectiles, in terms of the sur- 
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rounding medium, is identical with the 
schema of Aristotelian and medieval physics, 

Although Piaget’s exposition reflects the 
historic categories of epistemology, and be- 
trays a tendency to hypostatize some of these 
categories, he shows also a determined ef- 
fort to reduce his discussion to a biological 
basis. He makes an interesting excursion 
into philosophical biology, bringing the 
problem of knowledge into close relation 
with modern concepts of organism and en- 
vironment, assimilation and imitation. He 
does not believe in @ priori Kantian forms 
which are fixed and cannot be modified by 
experience; but in a plastic schema of as- 
similation which brings environment and 
organic structure into reciprocal interaction. 
Assimilation appears to him as the biological 
equivalent of judgment, and he approves Le 
Dantec’s characterization of biology as the 
struggle between assimilation and imitation. 


Every fresh external influence exercised upon 
the organism or the mind presupposes two com- 
plementary processes. On the one hand, the 
organism adapts itself to the object which ex- 
ercises this influence: in this way there is formed 
a sort of motor schema related to the new 
object. This is what we shall call, in a very 
wide sense, imitation. On the other hand, this 
adaptation implies that between the new move- 
ments and the old habits there is a certain 
continuity, # e¢. that the new movements are 
partly incorporated into already existing schemas. 
This incorporation we shall call assimilation. 


The clarification of the problem of as- 
similation apparently intrigues Piaget as the 
next step in the study of the child’s mental- 
ity. He recognizes that there is much that 
remains obscure in the concept of assimila- 
tion; and rightly, it seems to us, he suggests 
that the mechanism of the process of as- 
similation must be investigated in the pre- 
verbal stage of child development. The 
psychic life of the speaking child is anti- 
cipated in infancy. The infant, too, has his 
logic! We shall look forward with interest 
to the extension of Professor Piaget’s re- 
searches into the pre-intellectual zone. 

Meanwhile, his published researches have 
proved a stimulus to investigation in a 
hitherto somewhat neglected field. In spite 
of its apparent academic reconditeness and 
its superficial trivialities, a clearer knowl- 
edge of the child’s thinking processes will 
inevitably throw light upon the thought of 
primitive peoples, upon the meaning and 
the history of science, and upon many social 
phenomena. Furthermore, there are pro- 
found moral implications, if Piaget is right 
in saying that moral obligation forms part 
of the very structure of the child’s mind, 
and that the child’s concept of nature is 
based simply on an analogy with family 
life. 

Finally, an objective interpretation of the 
child’s thinking will enable the adult to 
understand his own limitations and lapses 
somewhat more clearly. And _ infantilism 
in adult thinking may even be brought un- 
der better control. For although the child 
has his own logic, it is not unshared by 
the adult. 





Burke and His Doctrine 


EDMUND BURKE and the Revolt against 
the Eighteenth Century. By ALFRED Cos- 
BAN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. $3. 

Reviewed by Harry HayDEN CLARK 


MAY European thinkers are joining 
the American humanists in question- 
ing a rationalistic naturalism addicted to a 
Utopian future tense; concurrently, these 
thinkers are reéxamining with sympathy the 
thought of those in the past who insisted 
on basing conduct upon an inductive study 
of the actual recorded experience of man 
in relation to society. An interesting ex- 
ample of this trend is this “Study of the 
Political and Social Thinking of Burke, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey” by 
Professor Cobban of the English University 
of Durham, “What is wrong with Euro- 
pean thought as a whole,” he asserts, “is that 
it has just attained to the phase of certain 
thinkers achieved in the eighteenth century 
and finds that repentant and purgative be- 
yond its liking.” If these “wildest delu- 
sions” of the rationalists and Utopians un- 
derlie the “armed and errant democracy of 
new Europe,” if these are “ideas with which 
the twentieth century is rapidly becoming 
dissatisfied,” Mr, Cobban would remind us 
that Burke and the eventually conservative 
Lake Poets left work which “remains of 
permanent value as a constructive criticism 
of ideas which still direct the course © 
civilization.” 

After a reader has suffered at the hands 
of those modern “creative” biographers and 
critics who pride themselves upon bringing 
their subjects to life (which usually means 
resurrecting the chaos of meaningless de- 
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tails which obscured the essential pattern 
of their thought), it is a pleasure to en- 
counter a study which is at once orderly, 
dignified, discriminating, judicial, and well- 
documented. Mr. Cobban has winnowed 
the wheat from the chaff; unlike two recent 
critics, he manages to refrain from burden- 
ing us with dissertations on the state of the 
weather on the night of his subject’s incep- 
tion or with his researches concerning his 
subject’s eccentricities in regard to eating 
apple pie for breakfast! 

es 

True, one might cavil about a few minor 
points, The reviewer cannot agree that 
“deism is of little importance”; indeed, one 
might say that Mr, Cobban tends to slight 
rather seriously the way in which the deistic 
faith that man is naturally good helped to 
make political thinkers impatient with the 
restraints which men such as Burke found 
essential to control natural selfishness for 
the common welfare, In the “introduction 
to the system of thought that prevailed in 
the eighteenth century” one misses an ex- 
position of Richard Hooker’s seminal doc- 
trines, especially since in several respects he 
has more in common with the super-ration- 
alist Burke than has the rationalist Locke. 
(Professor Gayley, by the way, has shown 
in “Shakespeare and the Founders of Lib- 
erty in America” that Richard Hooker’s 
doctrines directly motivated early Virginia 
liberalism, a fact often overlooked in the 
present stress on Locke as broadcast by the 
New England pulpit.) As compared with 
the solid merits of the book, however, these 
matters are trivial. 

Mr. Cobban devotes himself mainly to an 
analysis 6f Burke’s doctrine of nationality. 
His “most original contribution to political 
theory” is found to be his elucidation of the 
organic continuity of tradition, his modifi- 
cation of Locke’s “contract” to mean a 
“great primeval contract of eternal so- 
ciety,” a “partnership not only between those 
who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who 
are to be born.” While the eighteenth cen- 
tury naturalistic rationalists harped on ab- 
stract natural rights, the omnipotence of rea- 
son, and man’s natural benevolence, Burke 
insisted upon heredity as well as environ- 
ment, upon government suited to human 
nature as revealed in actual experience, upon 
empiricism and expediency, upon a historic 
relativism. ‘Politics ought to be adjusted 
not to human reasonings, but to human na- 
ture; of which reason is but a part, and by 
no means the greatest part.” Thus, as Mr. 
Cobban observes, “the appeal to human na- 
ture becomes an appeal to the facts, in other 
words, an appeal to the past,” with the aim 
of accepting what has been most usefull in 
producing lasting happiness, 

A true realist and empiricist, taught by 
experience that human nature is an inscrut- 
able compound of such discordant elements 
as reason and prejudice, benevolence and 
selfishness, Burke distrusted theorists and 
those who would render ethics and politics 
scientific. “One sure symptom of an ill- 
conducted state,” he wrote in the ‘“Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution,” is the pro- 
pensity of the people to resort to theories.” 
“The lines of morality are not like ideal 
lines of mathematics.” In this pamphlet— 
“the greatest and most influential political 
pamphlet ever written”—Burke showed his 
greatest insight in predicting that unbal- 
anced humanitarianism would lead to un- 
balanced imperialism: the answer to Rous- 
seau was Napoleon. When man abolishes 
control, the will to service is insufficient to 
counterbalance the will to power. 

es 

I have left no space to speak of Mr. Cob- 
ban’s analyses, excellent in the main, of the 
manner in which the Lake Poets in their 
maturity adopted and furthered Burke’s de- 
votion to tradition and to the solidarity of 
medieval Christianity. I can only say that 
his work offers weighty support from a 
rather unexpected angle to the perhaps over- 
disparaged thesis of the late Professor H. A. 
Beers that the spirit of the Middle Ages lies 
at the heart of what is noblest in the earlier 
romantic poets. But whereas Mr. Beers 
tended to deal with matters of art, Mr. Cob- 
ban has dealt impressively with matters of 
political and social thought. Lest anyone 
confuse this thought with “doting on tradi- 
tion,” let us remember that Burke said “a 
disposition to preserve and an ability to im- 
prove, taken together, would be my standard 
of a statesman.” 





Sinclair Lewis’s novel “Babbitt,” pub- 
lished in 1922, has only just appeared in a 
French version, although it has been trans- 
lated into almost every other civilized 
tongue. 





A copy of the second folio Shakespeare, 
printed in 1632, has been sold in London for 
£400. 
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By HAMLIN GARLAND 
“A superb literary document, full 
of information strewn witb brilliant 
portraits.”—The Nation $3.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 
Gandhi’s own story—“a necessary 
book to any who wish to under- 
stand what is happening in India 
today.”—New York Herald Tribune 

$2.50 


REALISM IN 
ROMANTIC JAPAN 


By MIRIAM BEARD 
An informative and ,highly readable 
view of Japan today, its changing 
culture and its national problems. 


$5.00 


AND AFTER 


A History of America Since 1914 
By PRESTON W. SLOSSON 
“To read The Great Crusade and 
After is something like turning the 
pages of a national famjly album.” 
—N. Y. Post $5.00 


| 
THE GREAT CRUSADE 


COLOSSAL 
BLUNDERS OF THE 
WAR 


By WILLIAM SEAVER WOODS 

“What we have here is an outline 

for a sort of divine Comedy of 

| Errors.” — St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
| 
| 


$2.50 
 ] 


HOMES OF THE 
CAVALIERS 


By KATHERINE SCARBOROUGH 
A charming book about the storied 
houses of old Maryland where the 
feudal lords of early America lived. 
F Illustrated $5.00 


MY WILD 
ANIMAL GUESTS 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 
The story of wild animals which 
the author tamed and studied and 
made his fascinating pets. 

Illustrated $2.50 





Real Book Bargains 


THIS 
BELIEVING 
WORLD 


By LEWIS BROWNE 


Limited Printing $1.00 
| FOR THE DEFENCE 
The Life of 


Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
By EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 


A best-seller at $5.00— now in 
a new edition for $2.00. 


PAGEANT 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
A new edition at half the 
former price. $2.50 


“A Vivid Portrait’’ 


NORTHCLIFFE 


By HAMILTON FYFE 


“As a picture of Northcliffe the man... 
the book could not be improved upon.” 
—Norman Angell, London Spectator 





“A vivid portrait of one of the most 
remarkable men of his time.”— Colonel 
E. M. House Illustrated $4.00 














To Be Published Soon 
Jahn Masefield's Charles A. Beard 


THE WANDERER THE AMERICAN 
OF LIVERPOOL LEVIATHAN 


The Republic in the Machine Age 
A biography inverse and prose 
of a fine old sailing ship. 


JOHN R. OLIVER’S New Novel 
AND 
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By 
CHARLES A. & WILLIAM BEARD 





‘A finely wrought story of French Canada, in which the natives 


of the Laurentian hills, their character, life and culture, are 
vividly contrasted with the étrangers of the summer colony. 


$2.50 
The Flames of The Wood of the 
MOSCOW _ Hanging Templar 


By IVAN LUKASH 


A novel of Russian life in the 
days of Napoleon’s invasion. 
The author has worked on a 
large canvas, and his story has 
the richness of incident and 
the tremendous sweep of the 
Russian novel. $2.50 


By HENRI BERAUD 


A novel without hero or hero- 
ine—the story is that of a 
French village from the Middle 
Ages to the Revolution, a story 
of pillage, injustice, disaster, 
and above all of peasant 
courage and vitality. $2.50 


s 
Delightful Revelations 


TAKING THE 


CURTAIN CALL 


The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones 
By DORIS ARTHUR JONES 


The letters, papers and conversations of Henry Arthur Jones, 
the English dramatist, worked into one of the wholly charming 


‘biographies of the season. “Covering every phase of the play- 


wright’s life, this is an authoritative and definite biography.” 


—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World 


Fourth Printing 


The Glory of the 
NIGHTINGALES 


By EDWIN A. ROBINSON 
“Truly the poem is a liter- 
ary achievement,” New York 
Times $2.00 


$4.00 


Encyclopaedia 
of the Social 
Sciences 


Volume II of this great refer- 
ence work is now ready. Place 
your order for the set, to be 
complete in fifteen volumes. 

$7.50 each 
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Books of Special Interest 


The Negro and His Future 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION. By CHARLEs S. JOHNSON. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1930. $4. 

BLACK MANHATTAN. By James WEL- 
DON JOHNSON. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Ropert E, SPEER 
Board of Foreign Missions 

I T is-safe to predict that a century hence 
"the social historian will regard the up- 

ward movement of the Negro race in 
America as one of the most amazing racial 
achievements of which he has any record. 
These two books are contemporary docu- 
ments illustrating that movement. They 
are of great interest to all who would un- 
derstand it and who will be glad of reas- 
surance regarding it. But so strong and 
so certain is the movement that other rec- 
ords will soon supplant these. Indeed vol- 
umes like these are written for that pur- 
pose and their aim is happily fulfilled in 
its realization. 

The first is a rather encyclopedic sur- 
vey of social conditions in the Negro popu- 
lation of the United States, dealing with 
migration, industry, agriculture, health, 
homes, education, crime, civil rights, etc. 
It presents the body of material gathered 
for the National Interracial Conference for 
the Study and Discussion of Race Prob- 
lems in the United States in the light of 
Social Research, which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 16-19, 1928. It 
is a mass of statistical facts and of com- 
petent testimony with regard to the pres- 
ent situation of the negro in his struggle 
for better things. No one can study the 
material fairly and not rise from it with 
new hope. 

If there have been losses there have been 
vastly greater gains, Illiteracy has dimin- 
ished from seventy per cent in 1880 to 
22.9 per cent in 1920. The percentage of 
homes owned increased from 18.7 in 1890 
to 23.3 in 1910. Farm homes owned alone 


increased during the same period from 22 
per cent to 25.2. School attendance be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty ad- 
vanced from 1.7 per cent in 1830 to 9.2 in 
1870, to 31.3 in 1900, to 54 in 1920. 
The expectation of life for the negro has 
increased about twelve years since 1900. In 
one of the largest insurance companies the 
death rate of negro policy holders de- 
clined from 17.5 per thousand in 1911 to 
14 in 1927, a reduction in mortality of 
20 per cent in sixteen years. In the same 
period for the same group the typhoid 
fever death rate fell from 46.2 per thousand 
to 8.2. If the negro crime rate has not 
fallen as might have been wished it may 
be noted that, while it is greater than the 
white, it is less than the rate among the 
Mexican, Italian, Austrian, French, or Ca- 
nadian groups. And for the specific crime 
of rape, so constantly charged against the 
Negro, the rate of commitment is 1.8 per 
100,000 or one-third the rate among the 
Italians in America and less than half the 
rate among the Mexicans. 

It would be easy to multiply the evidence 
of Negro progress, culturally and economi- 
cally. A huge racial transformation is tak- 
ing place under our eyes. It is racial and 
yet it is also personal and individual and 
this aspect of the transformation must be 
kept in view. Race is after all an abstract 
generalization. The more concrete reality 
is the individual. What is desired is free 
play for him, There are individual negroes 
superior in ability and character to in- 
dividual white people and no principle of 
race solidarity must be allowed to deprive 
society of the maximum contribution which 
each individual can make. 

How to achieve this is our present prob- 
lem. Generalized race claims on the part 
of negro or white may block our progress. 
To be sure, when generalized race preju- 
dices and inequities exist and press on per- 
sons they will be met by generalized race 
protest. But as this volume indicates, in 
its account of the meliorating and construc- 
tive agencies, now at work, the path of 
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An author goes to the front 





HEN, in the early days of 1914, a young German 

author was detailed to a Western Front Red Cross A\ 
unit, there was conceived one of the few novels of genuine 
artistic merit to emerge from the great mass of war litera- > 
ture. While carrying on the soul-breaking work of a stretcher ») 
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“A marvelous book, unforgettable.” 
— Bruno Frank 


“Probably the best, certainly the most 
honest and convincing war book that 
has yet been written.” 

—Welt am Abend 


“It deserves, for its literary value, to be 








placed with the first war books, and for 
its convictions to be placed abovethem.” 
— Neue Leipziger Zeitung 


“I do not hesitate to place Frey's book 
far ahead of the now tremendously fa- 
mous Remarque book.” 

— Neue Bad. Landeszeitung 


Alexander Woolicott Discusses Books on the Air 
Every Tuesday Evening at 7:45 over Station WABC 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 


progress lies in human relationships be- 
tween persons, white and black together, 
working in personal trust and understand- 
ing at the common problem. An uneducated 
and unproductive Negro race means weak- 
ness and economic burden for the white 
race. A strong, free, competent Negro race 
means larger wealth and happiness for the 
whole nation. Until each race enjoys full 
justice and true liberty no race can be sure 
either of liberty or of justice. 

This conviction was both a cause and a 
consequence of the Conference in Wash- 
ington. As Miss Van Kleeck, the Chair- 


man, writes: 


The interchange of cultural feeling and 
spiritual values on the part of persons whose 
intellectual equipment was similiar brought the 
members of the Conference to the feeling that 
a new stage had been reached in race rela- 
tions in this country. In the next stage it will 
be more vividly realized that the task is not 
to be performed by a dominant race, however 
good its will and however philanthropic its 
spirit. It is a joint responsibility to work out 
on this continent something new in the history 
of the world. 


“Black Manhattan” is a study of the 
Negro in New York City from the begin- 
ning of eleven Negroes in 1626 until to- 
day. In 1920 there were 115,197 Negro 
citizens in Manhattan alone and 160,585 in 
the whole city. The eleven in 1626 con- 
stituted five per cent of the population. 
The 160,585 in 1920 constituted three per 
cent. If the record of the experience of 
the Negro here has its dark aspect, it is 
at the same time full of light and hope, and 
the situation which has developed since the 
war with the Negro occupation of Harlem 
has brought such an opportunity for the 
race to prove itself and its powers, within 
the freedom of the city, as it has never 
possessed before in America. Indeed it has 
had no such opportunity ever anywhere, 
for the Negro in New York today is not 
the Negro of any earlier day or of any other 
land. His capacities both for evil and for 
good are his racial capacities influenced by 
the education and experience of his past, 
acting under the environment of modern 
civilization and in full possession of its in- 
struments and resources. 

Mr. James Weldon Johnson has set forth 
a notable record of achievements by the 
Negroes of New York City during the past 
hundred years. The darker side, the mass 
of ignorance and inefficiency, does not come 
prominently into his history. And _ the 
darker aspects of the present problems are 
not discussed. Sooner or later wise Negro 
leadership must deal with these, for the 
sake of the community and racial well-being 
and for the larger contribution of the Negro 
to our national health and power in the 
future. Above the contribution to the 
theatre and ministrelsy and sport, which 
take up most of Mr. Johnson’s story, still 
larger contributions are to be made in 
supplement to these achievements in litera- 
ture and music and art, which he does 
not overlook. In education and science and 
religion, of which he says little, the race 
has rich powers to serve not itself only but 
the nation. 

It is this service which the Negro is ren- 
dering to social wealth and health, his 
positive contribution of good to our human 
life, which is steadily even though slowly 
creating a new set of attitudes. The white 
race cannot with any grace ask the Negro 
to be patient and let the new process take 
its own time. There have been too many 
injustices. But the Negro is himself and 
his character of dignity and tolerance and 
restraint is too good an asset to him and 
to mankind to be lost, and too great a 
force, in effecting the ultimate realization 
of racial rights and equities, to be broken 
down by impatience or violence. The na- 
tion needs what the Negro can give and 
the Negro needs what the nation can give. 
Both are giving richly now, and each will 
give more to the others’ larger gift. 





The Oxford University Press announces 
that an agreement has been signed with 
Carl Fischer, Inc., of Cooper Square, New 
York City, N. Y., whereby the whole of the 
Music Catalogue hitherto managed by the 
Oxford University Press, New York, will as 
from October 6th, 1930, be handled entirely 
by Carl Fischer, Inc. 





M. Jean-Aubry, in writing an introduc- 
tion to the volume of Joseph Conrad’s 
French letters which he has just issued in 
Paris, says of Conrad that “he expressed 
himself (in French) with such a purity of 
phrase and of accent as to make many 
amongst us envious; he spoke without hesi- 
tation or affectation, with perfect natural- 
ness, without faults of any kind save a rare 
Anglicism with a perfect French pronuncia- 


tion.” 
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Round about Parnassus 


By WiL.1AM Rose BENET 


"THE most distinguished volume of poetry 

that has come to us recently is T. S. 
Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday” (Putnam’s), 
though it is a very brief series of flights. 
The second movement appeared originally 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. “Ash 
Wednesday” is another distillation of Eliot’s 
despair mixed with a rather hopeless appeal 
for aid from the Christian religion. “Teach 
us to sit still,” he reiterates, Let us give up, 
let us sit still. If that is the most modern 
and refined interpretation of how we should 
feel since once God so loved the world, we 
can only say that we violently disagree with 
it. In fact, even a superficial perusal of the 
New Testament will reveal a Christ who 
was ever a source of action. This other at- 
titude smacks of a new Pharisaism. The 
Church, indeed, as it has developed, is not 
exempt from snobbery, a spiritual snobbery 
that we particularly detest. That the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ should ever be even 
faintly associated with this or with a dead- 
end philosophy is inconceivable. But the 
ascetics have always entirely misinterpreted 
him, Eliot is a modern anchorite. Also he 
strives with none, for none is worth his 
strife, partaking of Landor’s high conceit of 
himself. But our old conception of a prophet 
from the desert was that the locusts and wild 
honey had played the office of a burning 
coal of fire upon the tongue. Revelation 
was spoken upon the prophets’ return. There 
was no injunction to sit still. Quite the op- 
posite. There was a wrathful summons to 
get up and do something. 

Of course, Mr. Eliot and ourself differ so 
fundamentally in our attitude toward life, 
especially in our approach to the mystic, 
that, though we may deeply admire the 
strange, moving music and majestic sombre- 
ness of some of Mr. Eliot’s verse, we cannot 
share at all his continuous vast disillusion- 
ment that approaches apathy. When we are 
feeling a particularly good health we feel 
like praising God, and usually do so. Also, 
we have encountered no little stark tragedy 
in the course of our life, but it has not led 
us to ask to be allowed to sit still. At that, 
we are not known as being notably active. 
No, as Mr. Dudley Fitts says, in a recent 
Hound and Horn, “What ‘metaphysical mea- 
sure’ can relate. . . . Eliot and W. R. Be- 
nét” (among others included in Miss Tag- 
gard’s “Circumference: Varieties of Meta- 
physical Verse”—and incidentally we had 
supposed that Miss Taggard’s subtitle was 
intended to point out the fact that within 
was variety. The answer is, quite aside 
from other considerations, None at All. 
Which makes more remarkable the strong 
impress that the writing of T. S. Eliot leaves 
on our mind, We are leagues removed from 
his disciples, as we are from all the snobbish 
modern literary cliques, including the Prous- 
tian. We regard it as so-easy-that-it-is-not- 
worth-doing to write a parody of Eliot. But 
not one of the busy little boys who have 
gone around copying him has come any- 
where near to him. For a man’s soul, what- 
ever it is worth, is his own single possession. 
It is one thing that no one else, save per- 
haps the Devil, can steal from him. What 
is left out of the imitations of Eliot is mere- 
ly everything, because what is necessarily 
omitted is the evidence of the soul. He is 
one of few modern poets who truly pre- 
sent it. 

We turn from Eliot’s religious work to 
an illustrated edition of “Venus and Ado- 
nis,” by the late William Shakespeare (Lin- 
coln MacVeagh) with what we can only 
feel to be almost completely awful illustra- 
tions, ‘The end-papers indeed well nigh re- 
duce us to hysteria, though we rather like 
the cover design, Well, so here is William 
Shakespeare. He was, we understand, a 
poet. His narrative of the sultry Venus (who 
is no more represented by the slim white 
little girl of Mr. Ben Kutcher’s flowery 
fancy than a volcano would be by the de- 
lineation of a Greek vase) and her entirely 
loth young man is a very clear, not to say 
plain, story. It is also richly sensuous, not 
to say sensual, It is entirely pagan. It is 
written in a regular verse-form, in the kind 
of verse indeed that has become anathema 
to the modern poet. It tells a story, a classic 
story, tells it extremely well in a full- 
blooded manner that bespeaks in every line 
a healthy delight in life and love. When 
Venus feigns fainting, Adonis even “wrings 
her nose” and “claps her pale cheek till 
clapping makes it red.” Shakespeare was 
ever a plain speaker. We wonder what he 
would make of all the many nebulous inti- 
mations of everything save immortality in 
all the many books of verse of the day. For 
he liked to eat and drink and make love and 
write plainly. He makes his Venus a very 


real and mortal, though a consumingly ar- 
dent, woman. His Adonis speaks plainly 
enough to her: 


For, by this black-fac’d night, desire’s foul 
nurse, 

Your treatise makes me like you worse and 
worse, 


There is no possible probable shadow of 
doubt as to what each of the striving pair 
represents. Adonis delivers himself of his 
famous speech concerning the difference be- 
tween Lust and Love. The issue is always 
clear-cut. Shakespeare was as “hearty” in 
his narrative as Chaucer. It is a method 
most alien to the coteries of today. 

The Fountain Press has done a delicately 
beautiful limited signed edition of a few 
poems by 2, the Irish poet now in this 
country. It is entitled “Enchantment and 
Other Poems.” ‘There is remarkable poetry 
here. What perfect Blake is such a verse as 


When thy lovely sin has been 
Wasted in a long despair, 

World-forgetting, it may look 
Upon thee with an angel air. 


But “Evanescence,” concerning the eva- 
nescence of spiritual beauty, is entirely ©, 
and a far finer kind of poetry, incidentally, 
than the kind of poetry created in ‘Venus 
and Adonis.” The statement “Its precious 
substance is unclutchable as fire” is poetry 
of the purest ray. The poem, “Blight,” is a 
gem concerning love. And “The Things 
Seen” is almost terrifying in its spirituality. 


The shadow drifted apart leaving the shad- 
owless soul; 

A high, winged, glittering, aery creature of 
the sky. 

What had we known of it but a fugitive 
flash of wing? 

We had been drowned in our shadows, you 
and I. 


Our love was breathed upon phantom lips; 
shade wrought with shade, 

Oh, beloved, it was not I, but the shadow, 
who cried 

In bitterness, who stabbed. Oh, world, they 
were shadows, too, 

Who bound their gods to the cross, and 
those that were crucihed, 


ZE is the type of poet who may be called 
a seer, 

For some time the verse of Katherine 
Garrison Chapin has attracted our attention 
as it appeared in a number of periodicals. 
In “Outside the World” (Duffield) Miss 
Chapin (in private life Mrs. Francis Bid- 
dle) makes a good beginning as a poet. 
There are reminders of other poets occas- 
sionally, but such poems as the title poem, 
“Pain,” also “The Lover,” “Nancy Hanks,” 
“The Honeymooners,” “Heloise in Brit- 
tany,” and “The Spell” speak with a direct 
sincerity that is clothed in fitting words. 
Miss Chapin is in no sense a brilliant poet, 
she is a quietly meditative one, but she gives 
evidence of much observation of life. She 
never startles and waylays with a phrase, 
but she relates actual experience and be- 
comes, as we read her, a definite and inter- 
esting person, with a sound understanding 
of metrics. 

Louise Burton Laidlaw, in “Wishing on a 
Comet” (Dodd, Mead) is an even younger 
newcomer to the ranks of American women 
poets. Her verse has freshness and vivacity. 
“The Dome of Stars,” dedicated to the 
Giant Telescope of California, the enigma 
of the ninth planet, the poem on Lindbergh, 
“Alone with the Moon,” the dialogue in 
“A Modern Love Sequence” show her in- 
terests to be distinctly of today There is a 
great deal for Miss Laidlaw to learn, but 
she seems to form her own ideas and some- 
times happens upon quite interesting ones. 
At any rate, there is animation in her book, 
though a tendency toward the didactic is to 
be deplored. Occasionally she falls into the 
extremely banal, A few more years of read- 
ing and experiencing will doubtless greatly 
better her style. 

Horace Gregory does some original things 
in “Chelsea Rooming House” (Covici- 
Friede). Probably the title of the book par- 
ticularly interested us because we once our- 
selves lived in a rooming-house in Old Chel- 
sea, New York, which is, undoubtedly, the 
Chelsea referred to. The characters we en- 
countered there were different from those 
Mr. Gregory describes, but some of his are 
quite as real. He creates an original ve- 
hicle for “Rachel,” “Dilemma oa Twenty- 
third Street,” and “Husbandry” (particular- 
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New HOLT Books 


ROBERTW-WINSTON’S 


HIGH 
STAKES 
AND HAIR 
TRIGGER 


The Life of Jefferson Davis 


Judge Winston’s Andrew Johnson, Plebecan and Patriot has been 
hailed as one of the finest of recent American biographies. His life 
of the President of the Confederacy has been written with equal 
thoroughness and originality, and the story he tells is an exciting 
and powerful reconstruction of a tragic era. Illustrated. $3.50 


AN AMERICAN EPOCH 


Southern Portraiture in the National Picture 


By HOWARD WF. ODUM 
author of “Rainbow ’ Round Hy Shoulder,” etc. 


Howard W. Odum, himself a Southerner, and one of the country’s 
best known sociologists, as well as the author of Rainbow ’ Round 
My Shoulder and Wings on My-_Feet, has here given a vivid and 
vigorous portrayal of the Southern epic, one of the most dramatic 
adventures in the entire American scene. It is a book of out- 
standing importance to the entire country. $3.50 




















A Best Selier 


ROSAMOND 
LEHMANN’S 


A NOTE 
IN MUSIC 


The author of Dusty Answer 
has written another sensational 
success: “Among the new books, 
first recommendation goes 
to A Nole in Music.”,—The New Yorker. “A Note in Musicisa 
note in literature which should be sustained and repeated 
many times.”’—Ruth D. Keener in the Phila. Public Ledger. 
“She must now take rank with the most accomplished novelists 





of our time.” —English Book Sociely. $2.50 
De luxe edition of 280 signed copies $5.00 


CECILE 


By F. L. LUCAS 
The English press has outdone 
itself in paying homage to this 
novel by a distinguished critic: 
“A work of art... A beautiful 
book, and the word ‘beautiful’ 
is not one which I frequently 
use.’’—/Harold Nicholson. “Few 
modern novels have given me 
such sustained  pleasure.’’— 
The Yorkshire Post. “A highly 
distinguished piece of work.’ 
—The Times. $2.50 
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AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION 
By LADY CHARNWOOD 
Lady Charnwood, the wife of the Lincaln biographer, has written 
what is far more than simply a fascinating book on autograph 
collecting; it contains many intimate glimpses into the lives of 
prominent figures in the field of literature. ““As much a literary 


treasure-house as a record of a collector's pleasant toil.’’—drthur 


Waugh in The Daily Telegraph. Jilustrated. $5.00 


BY WAY OF 
CAPE HORN 


By A. J. VILTIERS 
“A veritable epic of the age of sail.’’—Galveston 
Daily Herald. “An amazing, unforgettable 
book.” —William Lyon Phelps. “He has deeply 
enriched the ancient tradition of deep sea 
sailersand their sailing.”’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 














By the same author 


FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS 
$3.50 each. Illustrated 





The book that brought Backgammon back! 


MODERN BACKGAMMON 
By GROSV ENOR NICHOLAS 
“The Milton Work of Backgammon.”—TZhe New Yorker. 
The only authoritative book on the game.as it is being played by 
“the right people.” For beginners, for old hands—and especially 
for those with sporting proclivities! $1.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ce IE. Editor of The Saturday Review believes 
the book business is poor these days chiefly 
because so few outstanding books have appeared 
during the past year. Perhaps you agree with him. 
If you do, why not take this opportunity to read 
some of the great hooks of earlier seasons which 


. 2) 
you may ave ssed « 
) nay } \ Miss | 


a wstance: 


THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN, by Thomas Mann 
GREEN MANSIONS, by W. H. Hudson 

THE THREE BLACK PENNYS, by Joseph Hergesheimer 
DEATH COMES for the ARCHBISHOP, by Willa Cather 
THE PROPHET, by Kahlil Gibran 

NIGGER HEAVEN, by Carl Van Vechten 

MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET, by Walter de la Mare 
GROWTH OF THE SOIL, by Knut Hamsun 

KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER, by Sigrid Undset 

THE PEASANTS, by Ladislas Reymont 

SORRELL AND SON, by Warwick Deeping 

THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE, by H. L. Mencken 
THE DECLINE OF THE WEST, by Oswald Spengler 


THE HUMAN BODY, by Logan Clendening 


\ ZOU can make no mistake in investing in any or all 
y of these titles. They are hardy perennials that live 
year after year and will perhaps be read as long as our 
language lasts. You can inspect them in any good book- 
shop. If you have trouble finding any of them or wish 
information (price, etc.) regarding some of them, do not 


hesitate to address their publisher— 


ALFRED - A » KNOPF 
730 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 




















It Wwads 


. a 
an Old § panish Custom 


HEY were pretty scrappy in those days . . . but even in 

so much competition the Cid Campeador stood out as quite 
a fellow. His very name “Cid” means “lord” in Arabic, and 
even God was on his side, for he piously reports after every 
fracas that “it pleased Him to give me the victory.” 
The Cid Campeador (which means “Warrior Lord”) was a real 
person—they've even found his marriage contract dated 1074. 
But it is likely that the stories that have grown up around his 
name are essentially fabulous. Truth or romance, however, they 
have this one quality; they thrill generation after generation. 
The hero of Merriam Sherwood’s “THE TALE OF THE 
WARRIOR LORD” will be many a boy's adored companion 
this winter—if he can get the book away from dad! 


The TALE of the WARRIOR LORD 
Translated from El Cantar de Mio Cid 
By MERRIAM SHERWOOD 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


LONGMANS 





$2.50 
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Foreign Literature 


The Novel in Italy 


THE MODERN ITALIAN NOVEL. By 
DoMENICO ViTTORINI. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1930. 
$3. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 

‘TT novel, most popular of the modern 

literary forms, was of ancient Byzan- 
tine origins. Through the late Latin writers 
it passed from the Greeks to the European 

Middle Ages, and an Italian, Boccaccio, 

wrote the first masterpieces, if we may call 

them that, of the medieval romance. The 

French seventeenth century made a first 

transformation of the medieval datum, be- 

stowing on the genre, in the novels of cer- 
tain ladies of the French aristocracy, a new 
moral seriousness, a social outlook, a trace of 
psychology, style. It was the English of the 
eighteenth century who gave the novel 
status among the recognized types of noble 
literature, a reform that was seized on 
eagerly by the French, and they, in fact, in 
the nineteenth century, produced masters 
quite as great and almost as numerous as 
the English. The modern novel, the novel 
as we know it today, would seem, therefore, 
to be very much an Anglo-French affair. 

Other nations have adopted it with some 

success, But its outstanding masters, and its 

most enduring masterpieces, are, so far, 

French or English. 

In Italy the novel has been distinctly a 
foreign importation, and it has never suc- 
ceeded quite in becoming naturalized there. 
In a century and a quarter Italians have 
produced perhaps a dozen, perhaps a score, 
of novels more or less readable. They have 
produced none (with the contestable excep- 
tion of Verga’s things) that one would have 
necessarily to consider in studying the his- 
tory of the novel as an “art-mode.” On the 
whole, we would venture, the Italians have 
made as bad a mess of the novel as they 
have of democracy. And anyone who tries 
to follow the current Italian output of fic- 
tion could almost hope that some Mussolini 
of literature might arise in wrath against 
this ultramontane contamination also and 
recall Italians to activities more consonant 
with their native genius—thought, poetry, 
polemics—anything else. (Yet you never 
can tell—purgings by fire and sword some- 
how rarely work. Croce was a sort of lit- 
erary Mussolini. Thirty years ago he started 
chasing all Italians into philosophy. The 
consequences have been catastrophic. ) 

The initial defect of Professor Vittorini’s 
method in studying the Italian novel has 
been to ignore in its totality the general his- 
tory of the novel in Europe, and even the 
early history of the novel in Italy. Confin- 
ing himself to Italian material, indeed to 
very recent material, he starts with the mis- 
taken assumption that the Italian novel is 
an Italian product, arising in a general 
trend of Italian culture from classical pre- 
ciosity toward “realism” (mistaken, because 
the novel was never a classical genre). A 
significant history of the Italian novel might 
be a research as to the attempts of Italians 
to adapt the successive stages in the evolu- 
tion of the novel in Europe at large to their 
own purposes; and such a research would 
necessarily develop its own categories of 
classification and its own criteria of judg- 
ment, Or else, if we insist on ignoring the 
conquests of “comparative” literature and on 
remaining strictly within the Italian field, 
we might fix on the key points in the his- 
tory of the Italian novel and organize our 
material around these points. Or, indeed, 
if we are going to be such rampant neo- 
idealists as Professor Vittorini, then we 
abandon study of the “art-mode” altogether, 
and study seriatim, but thoroughly, various 
personalities of interest who have chanced 
to use the novel as a medium of expression. 
Any of these routes might lead somewhere, 
and we might, perhaps, devise still others. 
Professor Vittorini, however, takes none of 
them. He is lost, therefore, from his very 
first pages and never finds himself. 

Part of his confusion arises, doubtless, 
from the bad habits of literary scholarship 
in general, There is a notable tendency in 
our schools and universities to take over the 
labels of the various “groups,” “schools,” 
and “salons” that have flourished on the 
Continent, particularly in Paris, and erect 
them into pseudo-scientific categories for 
the study of letters. Most professors are 
inclined to feel satisfied if, after the usual 
twenty years of research, they can conclude 
that so-and-so was a “realist,” his rival a 
“naturalist,” and his successor a “symbolist.” 
There is flagrant abuse of such labeling in 
this volume; and the flagrancy is made more 
flagrant by the fact that Professor Vittorini 
gives his “naturalisms,” “realisms,” and 
‘Gdealisms” no particular definition: De- 
ledda, he says, is a “naturalist”; but her 
“production is a perfect sublimation and 


projection of her own inner life!” But prob- 
ably the most important of the definitions 
lacking to Professor Vittorini is that of the 
novel itself. Never certain as to whether 
he is studying an “art-mode” or the course 
of Italian civilization at large, he tends con- 
tinually to slip toward the latter, to such a 
point as to talk of the “Voce” and insert a 
biography of dear old Prezzolini, who has 
had restraint enough never to write novels 
and the good taste to read very few of them. 
Is it from Prezzolini, or directly from Croce, 
that Professor Vittorini gets his aversion to 
“Positivitism”? But granting that that aver- 
sion is serious, it seems strange that he 
should write his book around one of the 
most wobbly and shopworn of the categories 
of “Positivistic? method—the myth of “cy- 
clical” developments in literature within 
national boundaries, 

As is the case with many university pro- 
ductions, the substantial portion of Professor 
Vittorini’s study, when the latter is stripped 
of its annoying and useless comment, con- 
sists of a bibliography quite extensive and, 
despite its offhand bibliographical dress, un- 
doubtedly valuble. Equally valuable are the 
detailed summaries of a hundred or more 
books, though these, disturbed by preoccu- 
pations with Professor Vittorini’s various 
“-isms” are not always as discerning and 
adequate as they might be. The narrative 
of fact, meantime, is untrustworthy and 
shows inadequate research. My eye falls 
on a paragraph on d’Annunzio: “D’Annun- 
zio’s first book, ‘Primo Vere,’ published 
when he was only seventeen, was written in 
the primitive province of the Abruzzi where 
he spent his youth.” But, if the point of 
precocity be interesting, “Primo Vere” was 
written when d’Annunzio was sixteen, and 
at Prato, in Tuscany, where he was at 
school, Further along: ‘Primo Vere’ 
was inspired by Carducci (neo-classicism) 
and Verga (naturalism).” However, it was 
inspired by Carducci (barbaric rhythms), 
Stecchetti (witty and melodious obscenity), 
and Chiarini (pure utility—Chiarini was an 
authoritative book reviewer). And thence, 
guing on: Sommaruga was not “a wealthy 
member of the Roman aristocracy”; Fra- 
cassa was not edited by Scarfoglio, but by 
Minervini; and the “Sommaruga Society” 
was not “a group of poets” but a publishing 
company. One thing more, in conclusion: 
the historian of the Italian novel must not 
depreciate the romances written by d’An- 
nunzio because he jilted Duse. Such laurels 
as the Italian novel has won of late were 
won between 85 and 1900 of the past cen- 
tury. The novels of d’Annunzio, and es- 
pecially “Fuoco,” must be reckoned among 
them, 


Round about Parnassus 

(Continued from page 249) 
ly horrible, this last, yet strangely enough 
with a Hamlet touch!), “Love Song: 
Twenty-third Street” is original and beau- 
tiful. But the book unfolds other sections 
that reveal even more interesting matter, 
glimpses into lives that are as characteristic 
of the city as Fourteenth Street, a poem on 
Dempsey that says everything there is to say 
concerning how the people make symbols, a 
poem ‘“Hellbabies” that is as striking as 
Sandburg’s best. There is nothing stale 
about this book, though it deals with 
stale ambitions and lusts and hopes and the 
drums of defeat beat in it. It is a very good 
book about the general average in New 
York. We are too near to all that life to 
realize the fundamental horror of it, but 
some citizen of the future picking up this 
volume will find in it the voice of an in- 
dustrial era upraised, on the whole, without 
particular bitterness, that may seem to him 
fantastically harassed, if things have changed 
much by then. He will read about a Bridge- 
water Jones, and, let us hope, find him as 
rich and strange as a dinosaur. And yet 
how many Bridgewater Joneses we listen to 
from week to week in the New York speak- 
easy! Yes, it’s a weird city enough. We 
are in it and of it and too close to it to 
realize how grim are its deserts, but Mr. 
Gregory has realized, and experienced, and 
written his findings down, He has accom- 
plished an original thing. 








According to foreign dispatches a series 
of state textbooks for Italian elementary 
schools, which has been completed in time 
for the beginning this week of the school 
year, constitutes a new step in the campaign 
to make Italian youth safe for the Fascist 
revolution. As had been predicted, the series 
is “permeated” with Fascism and with its 
corollaries. The books contain sketches of 
lives of the late war, of the glories of 
ancient Rome and present-day Italy, and 
much about the Fascisti, their party, and 
their leader, Mussolini. 
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The New Books 


The beoks listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received, 


Belles Lettres 


THE MINDE’S DELIGHT, or a Variety 
of Memorable Matters Worthy of Ob- 
servation. Collected by HEDLEY HoPE- 
NICHOLSON of the Inner Temple, with a 
poem by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Boston: Hale, Cushman, and Flint. 1929. 
Mr. Hope-Nicholson calls this collection 

of excerpts “a Variety of Memorable Mat- 
ters,” and Mr. Cunninghame Graham calls 
it “a fanciful anthology.” The only princi- 
ple of selection seems to be the interest of 
the selector. It is the kind of book that 
springs from the note-taking habits of a 
leisurely reader of old books, one who copies 
as he reads, Robert Southey had the habit, and 
his “Commonplace” book in two volumes 
is less entertaining than Mr. Hope-Nichol- 
son’s Memorable Matters. “The Minde’s 
Delight” is somewhat exuberant, and “fanci- 
ful” is not the adjective we should choose, 
but the variety is really various and some 
of it memorable; whereas Southey’s choices, 
to the best of our recollection, were per- 
sistently theological, a bit ponderous and 
dry. Mr. Hope-Nicholson delights in nooks 
and byways of English character and his- 
tory, in humors, customs, and forgotten de- 
tails. He seems to be a high churchman, if 
not Catholic, and an ultra-conservative. His 
sympathies are with Charles I and James II. 
To be a Member of the Inner Temple and 
live in Chelsea calls up the background one 
would expect of lettered ease and tradition, 
for a volume so admirably printed and 
bound, so eligible a candidate for member- 
ship in a meditative library. 


Pens ror Proucusuares. A Bibliography of 
Creative Literature That Encourages World 
Peace. Compiled by Elizabeth Nitchie, Jane 
F. Goodloe, Marion E. Haines, and Grace 
L. McCann. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co. $1.50. 


Tue Fine Arts. April 1930. Concord, N. H.: 
Rumford Press. 


Biography 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF JOHN WILD. Col- 
lected and Edited by R. N., CaREW Hunr. 
First Series. New York: The Dial Press. 
1930. $3. 

HIS is a rather unusual book in that it 
is made up of letters whose only connec- 

tion is that they were part of a collection 
formed a century ago. Thus one finds 
strange bed-fellows, Vesalius and Lady 
Hamilton, Byron and—, but the metaphor 
is an unhappy one. Suffice it, that there are 
fifty unpublished letters from the pens of 
immortals whose slightest word must be 
treasured, Perhaps the most valuable con- 
tributions come from Sterne and Shelley, 
but all are worth preserving and will, as 
time goes on, find their way into their 
proper homes, the biographies of their illus- 
trious authors. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS 
OF THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
Edited with an introduction by EDWIN 
ARLINGTON Rosinson. Macmillan, 1929. 


Mr. John T. Morse’s “Memoir of Perry” 
(1929) contained extracts from his letters 
which, though few, suggested that Perry 
might be one of those writers destined to 
be forgotten for their formal works and 
remembered for their letters. His bibliog- 
raphy credits him with six published vol- 
umes, but they seem to have attracted no 
attention. We remember having read his 
“Life and Letters of Francis Lieber” and 
the volume on John Fiske, but the name of 
the author made no continuing registry. 
Outside of Boston and his circle of friends 
he was very little known. To his circle of 
friends he seemed a man of the first distinc- 
tion, of varied charm, whimsical wit and 
extraordinary range of culture, one of the 
best conversationalists of his time. That 
distinction can be realized from his letters 
as apparently it could not be from his pub- 
lished books. 

Mr. Robinson was no doubt right, for 
various reasons, to include the war time 
letters and their comments on public men; 
but it must be admitted that they disturb 
one’s liking. Most of us said and wrote 
things in that unsettling time which we 
would prefer to forget, and their publica- 
tion in after years would shock us like an 
indecent exposure. Perry is a pure delight 


when he is “ragging” his friends, or play- 
ing capriccios on the subject of his New 
Hampshire hens, with a light-fingered in- 
vention almost worthy of Charles Lamb. 
He was a born writer. The finished phrase 
drops shining from his pen, and he turns 
the wing. 


corners like a swallow on 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


“(Science) is the one manifestation of hu- 
man thought which struggles to find itself 
wrong. That is to its credit. I hate-the 
world, but I don’t know anything more 
fascinating. If it didn’t exist I should have 
to invent it—and then I should be sorry.” 
A growler at a world which he finds fas- 
cinating has the best of chances to be en- 
tertaining. Perry’s growls have the most 
charm when they lie closest to his laugh. 


ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET. 
By DorMER CREsSTON. Dutton. 1930. 
$3. 

Miss Creston’s “Andromeda in Wimpole 
Street” is not a book which requires an 
animated or a copious review. It amounts 
to a selection from the Browning love let- 
ters with a narrow fringe or selvedge of 
biography. Its unity is not clear-cut. It is 
more than an abridgment of the correspond- 
ence; it is very noticeably less than a life 
of Mrs. Browning; and in no degree can 
it be called a life of Robert Browning. 

The real object of the undertaking—the 
choice of extracts from the correspondence 
—has been successfully pursued. The pass- 
ages bring out the story, are significant in 
themselves, and are accurately transcribed. 
The public which takes the Barrett-Brown- 
ing love letters in clippings or parcels is a 
public which it is impossible to respect; 
but its dimensions are probably not small, 
and its wants, if not its capacities, are re- 
spectable. Miss Creston has ministered deft- 
ly to that public; she has an eye for the 
telling anecdote, an ear for the evocative 
and vibrant word. She is not herself a 
writer, but she is articulate like the rest of 
us, and we get on comfortably with her ex- 
cept in the fortunately rare moments when 
she makes a definite attempt to write. More- 
over, when, dramatizing Elizabeth’s mood 
in her second answer to Browning’s first 
declaration of love, Miss Creston says: 
“How ridiculous she had been, how jejune!” 
one doubts if she knows the meaning of 
“jejune,” and suspects that its relationship 
to “déjeuner” would be a great surprise to 
her. One may add that while “Andromeda 
in Wimpole Street” is felicitous as a meta- 
phor, it is infelicitous as a title; a title 
should not soar when the book itself merely 
paces. 

The elder Barrett was an unfortunate 
man. He fared ill at the hands of nature, of 
fortune, and of letters. Miss Creston im- 
plies by her title that he was a dragon; 
she goes no further, and the truth is on 
her side. It is odd that at this moment 
Mr. Rudolf Besier should be exhibiting in 
London a play called “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” in which, under impul- 
sions from Freud, he virtually adds the goat 
to the dragon. On this last revolting and 
unnatural combination Greek myth, once 
more, furnishes us with the decisive com- 
ment: When you combine a goat with a 
dragon, you get a chimera. 

Perhaps the best thing in Miss Creston’s 
book is a fly-leaf quotation from Aldous 
Huxley: “Love, after all, is the new in- 
vention; promiscuous lust geologically old- 
fashioned. The really modern people, I 
reflected, are the Brownings.” 


Fiction 


MILLIE. By DoNALD HENDERSON CLARKE. 
Vanguard. 1930. $2. 


Though many citizens will find “Millie” 
much too strong for their stomach, it is 
nevertheless a corking good story—honest, 
lively, and real, Mr, Clarke has a taste 
for the underworld, as we saw in “Louis 
Beretti” and “In the Reign of Rothstein.” 
He has also a notable skill in giving his 
writing a hard-boiled, rude tone that makes 
for convincingness, “Millie” is a rough, 
tough, rowdy book, but it is fundamentally 
decent and acceptable, because Mr. Clarke 
is neither sly nor salacious, His masculine 
robustness is a great relief after the measly 


_ lasciviousness of much recent fiction. 


Millie was a red-headed wench from a 
country town, and she burned up the big 
city. Her father, the village blacksmith 
and a magnificent giant, gave her spirit and 
body direction, and when, one day, he was 
killed by an enraged bull, Millie had a dis- 
tinct enough personality to stand her ground 
against the world. Direct, rugged, hot- 
headed, and selfish—she was born for trou- 
ble, and she found it. When her marriage 
went on the rocks, she left her daughter 
with a friendly family and started out alone 
to best New York. After eighteen or twenty 
years the struggle seemed to have been a 
draw: New York had turned her into a har- 


(Continued on next page) 








OT new book by dohn Galsworthy 


On rsyte( tha nge 


“A collection of some of the very best short stories... in recent years, 
varied of mood and perfect in execution. ... To the readers of the 
‘Saga’ and the ‘Comedy’ they who people the pages have ever been as 
real as for their creator. It is pleasure unalloyed whenever they walk.” 


—Percy Hutchison in the New York Times. 


256 pages 


nineteen stories 


$2.50 





The Coming of the War: 1914 
by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


An exhaustive critical study of the five 
weeks preceding the outbreak of the 
World War. Two volumes, $10.00 


The Path to Peace 
by Nicholas Murray Butler 


Collected essays and addresses by a 
leader in the movement for world peace. 
$2.50 


The Enlargementof Personality 
by J. H. Denison 


How science and psychology can remold 
the inner man. $3.00 


Riders of the Plagues 
by James A. Tobey 


The story of the conquest of disease. 

“A splendid popularization of a fasci- 

nating theme.’’"—Phila. Ledger. 
Illustrated. $3.50 





CHARLES 


at your bookstore 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nelson W. Aldrich 
by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 


A vivid and authoritative biography of 
“the master of the Senate.” $5.00 


John Deth and Other Poems 
by Conrad Aiken 


The first new book since 1925 by the 
winner of the 1929 Pulitzer Prize for 


poetry. $2.50 


Instigation of the Devil 
by Edmund Pearson 


Veracious accounts of twenty or thirty 
famous crimes. ‘*Mr. Pearson can make 
the foulest crimes entertaining.”—The 
Outlook. Illustrated. $2.00 


The Street of the Islands 
by Stark Young 


Stories of the South, steeped in the warm 
color and emotions of Latin lands. 
Illustrated. $2.50 





NEW YORK 








In Defence 


OF 


Sensuality 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 
just published 


BY 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


$3.00 


NLY THE AUTHOR OF WOLF SOLENT COULD 
O have written In Defence of Sensuality 

Only a poet and prophet with the 
blood of William Cowper and John Donne in 
his veins could have dared to fling his solitary 
faith against the cynical fashions and brittle 
rationalism of the day Only a tempestuous 
dreamer and thinker could have the courage 
and vision to write a book of three hundred 
and twelve pages which 1s one unbroken 
“purple passage’’ on the loftiest plane Only 
John Cowper Powys could dedicate his phi- 
losophy, in this age and time, “to thatgreat 
and much-abused man, JeanJacquesRoussEau *" 


In Defence of Sensuality is not a systematic 
exposition of a formal metaphysic. It-is the 
outpouring of the author's inmost credo—a 


way of life,-a confession, ‘‘an invocation to 
hard-won happiness’, set down in a fervor of 
impassioned self-revelation. 


There are persons to whom a work of such 
uncompromising candor must of necessity be 
indecipherable or indefensible—perhaps both 
Such individuals resent the shameless soul- 
searching that makes The Confessions of 
Rousseau, The Journal of Amiel, or the self- 
disclosures of Tolstoi imperishable Perhaps 
they will also decry this philosophical ex- 
tension of Wolf Solent, this apologia written 
with prophetic splendor and almost furious 
frankness. But to those comprehending readers 
who hailed Wolf Solent—and their number 
included Epcar Lee Masters, THeopore 
Dreiser, Witt Durant, Epwarp Garnett, 
CLarENcE Darrow, Ernast SUTHERLAND BaTEs, 
and many others—the reading of In Defence of 
Sensuality will be an experience not to be 
forgotten. 
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selected by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY from all the literature of All the 

World. Each day to a page, and to each page a rare extract, ranging from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, with blank space for you to write your own comment, 
added quotations or diary. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’S BOOK OF DAYS is a neces- 
sary addition to every book shelf, and in its gay format (two colors throughout) and 
remarkable price ($2.00) is the perfect gift horse. Published by THE JOHN DAY 
COMPANY, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


' THE BOOK OF DAYS FOR 1931, an almanac of wisdom and humor 








Action and excitement fi!l the pages of 


LONE COWBOY 


My Life Story by 


WILL JAMES, author of « Smoky » 


« One of the strangest life stories that may be encountered in 
literature.» —The Outlook. 
$2.75. 60 illustrations by the author 


At all bookstores Scribners 




















Edna Ferber 


calls her... 
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Mathilde Eiker wrote Over the 
Boatside which Harry Hansen 
called “a godsend of a novel.” Isabel 
Paterson places her “among the 
small group of American novelists 
whose work commands serious at- 
tention.” She is a novelist for the 
discriminating. You must know her 
excellent work. 


MY OWN FAR TOWERS 


by (Ma th ilde Siker 


Her latest book—a brilliant modern novel of a martyr 
without a halo, $2 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 








Books of the Fall 


(Continued from page 244) 


of books on India which includes Edward 
Thompson’s “Reconstructing India” (Dial), 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s “Disillusioned 
India” (Dutton), “The Case for India” 
(Simon & Schuster), by Will Durant, and 
Romain Rolland’s “Prophets of the New 
India” (Boni). Another Oriental country 
receives discussion in Nathaniel Peffer’s 
“China: the Collapse of a Civilization” 
(Day) and “Tortured China” (Wash- 
burn), by Hallett Abend. 

Now, at last, we’ve come to belles lettres, 
and to such books as “ ‘Everyman’ Remem- 
bers” (Cosmopolitan), in which Ernest 
Rhys, editor of the Everyman’s Library edi- 
tions, reminiscences on literature and the 
literary; Amy Cruse’s interesting “The Eng- 
lishman and His Books in the Nineteenth 
Century” (Crowell) ; “Toward Standards” 
(Farrar & Rinehart), by Norman Foerster, 
doughty champion of humanism; L, Ward- 
law Miles’s suggestive essays collected in 
“The Tender Realist” (Holt); Wilson D. 
Wallis’s “Culture and Progress” (Whittle- 
sey); the third volume of “Main Currents 
in American Thought,” a volume left prac- 
tically ready for publication at his death, by 
Vernon L, Parrington, and now issued under 
the title “The Rise of Critical Realism in 
America” (Harcourt, Brace) ; “Camera Ob- 
scura” (Simon & Schuster), gleanings from 
the pen of the untimely dead William Bo- 
litho, and Thomas Beer’s “Form, Color, 
and Desire” (Knopf). 

Ah, we progress! But another two or 
three categories and we are done. Our next 
division, poetry, is brief, since we confine it 
to Lizette Woodworth Reese’s ‘White 
April” (Farrar & Rinehart), “Lichee Nuts” 
(Liveright), by Edgar Lee Masters; Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s “The Glory of the 
Nightingales” (Macmillan); ‘“The* Pas- 
tures’ (Macmillan), by Padraic Colum; 
Masefield’s “The Wanderer of Liverpool” 
(Macmillan), the first work from the au- 
thor’s pen since he became Poet Laureate, 
and the new editions of those excellent an- 
thologies by Louis Untermeyer, ‘Modern 
American Poetry” and “Modern British 
Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace). 

But halt! Between us and the miscel- 
laneous batch of books which we intend to 
reel off as rapidly as possible as conclusion 
to our survey still stretches the group of 
volumes on law which are impressive enough 
to merit a paragraph to themselves. They 
are “Criminal Justice in America” (Har- 
pers), by Roscoe Pound; “Our Criminal 
Courts” (Minton, Balch), by Raymond Mo- 
ley; “The Story of Punishment” (Strat- 
ford), by Harry Elmer Barnes; “The So- 
cial and Economic Views of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis” (Vanguard), collected by Alfred 
Lief, and Emanuel H. Lavine’s “The Third 
Degree” (Vanguard), merely looking into 
which here and there made our blood boil 
and run cold at one and the same moment. 

And now—blessed be the fact—we are 
nearing the end of our survey. We’re sorry 
it’s been so perfunctory, but we write ever 
with visions of an inelastic page before us. 
Type, unfortunately, is non-compressible. 
You can’t cheat the printer by pasting up a 
dummy that steals a few lines here and a 
few others there. He merely “hangs” them, 
as he would say, on the page proof, and 
there’s nothing for it but to cut something 
to accommodate them. So we might as well 
try to hold ourselves within bounds in the 
beginning. Yes, we know we’re wasting 
space and time with these explanations. 
but it’s a relief to wander from titles. How- 
ever, back to them. Here are some that are 
worth investigating: “Some Folks Won’t 
Work” (Harcourt, Brace), by Clinch Cal- 
kins, a study of unemployment unhappily 
very pertinent just at present; “Liberty in 
the Modern State” (Harpers), by Harold 
Laski, who is now in this country deliver- 
ing a course at Yale; “By Way of Cape 
Horn” (Holt), by A. J. Villiers, a spirited 

and vivid narrative; “The Conquest of 
Happiness” (Liveright), by Bertrand Rus- 
sell; “The Psychology of Achievement” 
(Simon & Schuster), by Walter E. Pitkin, 
a book that will probably enthrall the gen- 
eral reader; “Individualism, Old and New” 
(Minton, Balch), by John Dewey; “Grow- 
ing Up in New Guinea” (Morrow), by 
Margaret Mead; “Hell in America” 
(Brewer & Warren), by Ferdinand Reyher; 
“The Life of the Ant” (Day), by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and “Ants” (Cape-Smith), by 
Julian Huxley; “Little America” (Put- 
nam), by Admiral Byrd; William Beebe’s 
“Nonsuch” (Putnam), and Frank Bach’s 
“Bring "Em Back Alive” (Simon & Schus- 
ter). Oh, and just ome more thing before 
we close,—Doubleday, Doran is shortly to 
bring out the much heralded “Science of 
Life” on which H. G. Wells, his son, G. P. 


Wells, and Julian Huxley are collaborat- 
ing, and which is being issued in England in 
parts as was “The Outline of History.” The 
publishers tell us that making up the book 
is a troublesome problem, and we can well 
believe it, since it is to contain some four 
hundred illustrations. And to think that 
sometimes we spend as much as half an 
hour in selecting just three simple pictures 
for this paper! The mere idea of Double- 
day, Doran’s task gives us pause. Well, 
we’re glad to stop, even in humiliated 
spirit. 





The New Books 

Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
ridan, a coarse, unprincipled outcast from 
decent society; but she had made a fool out 
of New York more than once, and every 
day of her life she had sent better than she 
received. 

Millie is a sympathetic character. We 
are always for her, and against anyone who 
is trying to harm her. What a glorious 
fight she puts up, and, best of all, how 
little of a hypocrite she is! Thank God 
that here is one woman who refuses to 
snivel and who does not recoil in dainty 
horror from the predatory male. So many 
novels have been written in which sweet 
young girls are altogether too pure and re- 
fined for this world that to come across a 
female protagonist who frankly enjoys her 
sexual life is like emerging from the fog 
into the clear air. Millie is a remarkable 
woman, and any reader who does not sense 
her healthy vitality misses something of im- 
portance, 

The novel is skilful and deft, Mr. 
Clarke used his head to good advantage, 
planned well, judged wisely. Perhaps (and 
this is not so very important) he would 
have been wiser if he had not had the cli- 
max spring from anything so hackneyed 
as the my-daughter-must-not-know-what- 
her-mother-is formula. But beyond this, the 
construction and the ideas are excellent. The 
writing is sharp, smart, and bold, always 
economical and imaginative. And above all, 
“Millie” is splendid entertainment for adults, 
perfectly proper entertainment for those 
who have got considerably beyond Santa 
Claus and the stork. 


GOSPEL FOUR CORNERS. By FRances 
GitcHRisT Woop, Appleton. 1930. $2. 
The author of this dull and formless 

novel has sacrificed whatever mild interest 

one might feel in the lives of her characters 
to the task of setting before us a panoramic 
vista of an Illinois village, from the frontier 
days of the 1850’s, through the passing dec- 
ades, to the dawn of the ’80’s. John Elli- 
son, the vaguely portrayed hero, crippled in 
childhood by the brutality of a bully, edits 
the local newspaper and supports in its col- 
ums the campaigns of the law-abiding ele- 
ment for improved schools, honest govern- 
ment, prohibition, and other goals of right- 
eousness, The occurrence of great national 
events—the Civil War, Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, the Chicago fire, the Wall Street panic 
of the ’70’s—is constantly dragged in and 
discussed, obviously to give the background 
verisimilitude, but without remotely help- 

ing to advance the story’s development. A 

lachrymose, bigotted atmosphere prevails 

throughout, which was undoubtedly typical 
of the people and their time. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PEACOCK’S 
EYE. By Brian FLYNN. Macrae-Smith. 
$2. 

Never, if you commit a murder, be too 
careful of your language. For you may 
be sure your syntax will find you out. It 
was by a grammatical quirk that the imper- 
turbable investigator Anthony Bathurst first 
struck the trail of the murderer of Sheila 
Delaney and the man who stole the “Pea- 
cock’s Eye” emerald. This tale, according 
to Mr. S. S. Van Dine’s mystery writers’ 
decalogue, takes an unfair advantage of the 
reader, but it is undeniably interesting. 


THE WHITE CAPTAIN. By Georcia 

Fraser. Little, Brown. 1930. $2. 

It is a sentimental as well as redoubtable 
warrior that stalks his way through Miss 
Fraser’s pages, and hence a warrior whom 
girls may admire more than their brothers 
will. For the John Smith of this story is 
continually thinking of the little Indian 
princess Matoka, more familiarly known to 
us as Pocahontas, His thoughts carry him 
to consideration of marriage, but he rejects 
the idea, Nothing must be allowed to in- 
terfere with his mission. If this is a some- 
what sad conclusion for him, it is a tragic 
decision for Matoka, even though she goes 
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to England and weds John Rolfe, But while 
injection of this subdued love interest gives 
us an immortal, unusual John Smith, there 
is plenty of adventure to remind us of the 
captain of tradition. We see him deliber- 
ately risking peril after peril, besides dan- 
gers unforeseen, and always swift to de- 
termine and as swift to act, although not 
always escaping unscathed. The tale has 
humor, also—humor of conversation and 
humor of incident. An especially entertain- 
ing episode is the one in which Smith in- 
stigates a pretended attack by Indians upon 
a settlement of white men who had stolen 
from them, the attack proving the cowardice 
of the thieves as brilliantly as if it had 
consisted of something more than war 
whoops and a few harmless arrows. 


THE MIDDLE WATCH. By Ian Hay 
and STEPHEN KING-HALL. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1930. $2. 

To turn a play into a novel is not easy, 
especially when the play was a farce. “The 
Middle Watch” had a long run on the 
London stage, and its popularity there is 
easily understandable. The story deals with 
two girls who stayed too long on a British 
cruiser after a tea dance, and had to spend 
the night. Many of the scenes must have 
been amusing in the theater, and the lady 
in pajamas whose picture decorates the 
jacket must have added a good deal to the 
play’s drawing power; there is also a most 
satisfactory peripety. But to make a novel 
of the story necessarily requires a good deal 
of dilution; and one recognizes that this 
would have been amusing if you had seen 
it rather than that it is amusing as you 


read it. 


RELENTLESS. By MyrrLe JOHNSTON. 

Appleton. 1930. $2.50. 

This is another grim study of another 
strange character by Myrtle Johnston, the 
author of “Hanging Johnny.” Its hero, 
Oscar Beranger, is temperamentally un- 
fitted to make his life in the civilized world. 
He is the son of an explorer, and in all 
the difficulties of his London youth his mind 
turns to remembering what his father told 
him of the Ghoyaks, an unknown, primitive 
people living in Siberia. At last, when his 
affairs are at the worst, he goes to find 
the Ghoyaks, taking with him the chorus 
girl whom he has quixotically married. In 
the painfully hard life of these savages he 
finds himself; their dangers and privations 
delight him; he grows strong and content. 
He becomes their chief, and it seems he has 
succeeded in defeating an adverse world. 
But his English wife has borne him chil- 
dren, and taught them English, before she 
died; and it is soon apparent that the chil- 
dren are as ill fitted for life in a wilder- 
ness of snow as he was for life in London. 
One of the children is near-sighted, and 
pitifully unable to take his part in the 
hunts; one has a soul that is shaken inex- 
plicably by the crude music of the tribe; 
one, the Ghoyaks think, is possessed of a 
devil, the devil we name in Latin, genius. 
The others, in various ways, all need civili- 
zation, a time comes when and at last their 
father is fairly forced to return to Eng- 
land with them, Then tragedy swiftly fol- 
lows. 

The tragedy is for Beranger himself. The 
children have found their proper place. The 
situation is reminiscent of Miss Arnot Rob- 
ertson’s “Three Came Unarmed,” but Miss 
Johnston’s young people find none of the 
hostility to those who are different and 
direct that met Miss Robertson’s three. In- 
deed the book deals surprisingly little with 
the essential differences between the savage 
and the white man, so little that Beranger’s 
motive for living in Siberia is a little ob- 
scure, In the first quarter of the book, 
Beranger now and then breaks out against 
the hypocrisy of civilized morality, but his 
dislike of that alone does not seem sufficient 
to make him change his whole life. Miss 
Johnston herself seems to feel this, and tries 
to supply an explanation near the end, in 
a conversation in which Beranger is spoken 
of as having a fundamentally uncivilized 
mind; by which, one gathers, she means the 
type of character that delights in hardship 
and danger for its own sake. This is possi- 
ble, but the trouble which actually drove 
him to leave England came as the result 
of his intimacy with a dingy decadent of 
forty who would do anything to secure the 
friendship of young men, who lay abed all 
day and took drugs—surely the last man to 
appeal to the excessively hardy character 
she postulates, 

But although the character is at the be- 
ginning vexed and inconsistent, once he 
reaches Siberia he is firmly drawn. And 
the character of the hero is the only con- 
spicuous flaw in an unusual book. The sav- 
age joy of the husband in Siberia, the 
despair of the wife and the misery of the 
children, the agony of the father when he 


ini 


has returned to England, are powerfully 


and memorably drawn. The book is always 
harsh, and always gripping. When Miss 
Johnston published “Hanging Johnny” at 
the age of eighteen, there was some specu- 
lation as to whether her next book would 
fulfil its promise. “Relentless” amply does 
so, but it in turn promises still more for 
the future. 


PICARESQUE. By Davin HAamILTON. 

Scribners. 1930. $2. 

In “Picaresque” Mr. Hamilton has un- 
doubtedly given us a gay novel, though 
we feel that a good deal of its joyousness 
is only skin deep. His madcap couple, 
Cecilia and Tom, make love and separate, 
marry, beget children, and involve them- 
selves in robberies and divorces without 
being very seriously affected either emotion- 
ally or morally. But perhaps the fault lies 
with the generation he describes rather than 
with the author’s powers of characterization. 

Cecilia, the lovely heroine, comes vividly 
to life for us when to the strains of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Valse des Fleurs she dances on 
the bare boards of Tom’s studio clad only 
in a soiled coral dressing gown. But later 
when she coolly leaves Tom to marry the 
wealthy Prince Olyziki, and assumes the 
role of goddess in the machine to reunite 
Tom and his bride, she goes through the 
motions with a seeming heartlessness that 
somehow tarnishes her charm. Tom labors 
to prove his theory that the more fantastic 
men are, the less they are like pigs and 
sheep. This keeps him more than busy and 
his practical joking ranges from hoodwink- 
ing an old fogey into believing that he, 
Tom, is the missing link and exacting from 
the fellow a weekly stipend for the privilege 
of observing his antics, to selling Cecilia, 
disguised with whitewash and powder as a 
statue of Persephone, to the Albanian 
prince. These madcap doings are breath- 
taking but not quite as riotous as the blurb 
would lead us to expect. 

It would take the genius of a Gerhardi 
to invest the jargon of these moderns with 
anything but monotony and some of the 
dialogue of “Picaresque” did remind us of 
the distinguished author of “The Polyglots.” 
“Why must I ever arise from dreams of thee, 
Thomas, my love?” yawns Cecilia, emerg- 
ing from the draperies of a cot in Tom’s 
studio, “Prythee, my heart, create a bed- 
room about me.” And over two pages she 
implores, “Thomas, my sweet, I am about to 
bathe. I may be perverse, but I do insist on 
a hallway as I pass to my bath.” A certain 
flavor of Gerhardi. But if we look further 
for a semblance of his tender irony and gor- 
geous fooling we shall find in “Picaresque” 
but shallow fare. Still we feel that Mr. 
Hamilton has accomplished that which he set 
out to do. He has given usa light and frothy 
novel and if his characters point us no moral 
nor trouble themselves to leave with us a 
thought, they have the saving grace ot 
taking their merriment straight. We like 
this. It is a pleasant change from the 
tawdry pseudo-psychology of so many of the 
novels that deal with this pleasure loving 
generation. 


END OF ROAMING. By ALEXANDER 
Lainc, Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. $2.50. 
Now in his late twenties, Mr. Laing pro- 

duces a first novel that, in subject matter 
as least, is pretty much in the ordinary 
run. If “End of Roaming” has a trace of 
distinction, that distinction is to be found 
in a certain energy of spirit and catholicity 
of interest, rather than in the substance of 
the novel. Indeed, the theme is well worn, 
although it is obviously a matter of vital 
concern to Mr, Laing. How many novels 
have been published dealing with the strug- 
gle of a youth to perceive the good life, 
and then to live it? How many protag- 
onists have been too sensitive for their en- 
vironment, longing to write or to paint in- 
stead of quietly getting down to business in 
the paternal iron foundry? A novelist as- 
sumes a dangerous burden when he under- 
takes to make sympathetic protagonists out 
of these romantic little rebels. For, surely, 
such a novel is bound to be largely com- 
pounded of apology, self-justification, and 
defensive superiority—the autobiography of 
the lad who always saw himself as the only 
one in step. And so Mr. Laing tells of the 
first thirty years in the life of Richard Mel- 
ville — unhappy, bedeviled, groping — de- 
manding a formula for happiness. 

This Richard Melville had a well-to-do 
but stupid father and a colorless mother; 
realizing their limitations, he suffered his 
first disappointment. His uncle, Robert 
Melville, a literary-minded wanderer, gave 
the boy his first ideals and soon became 
transformed into his dream hero. There 


(Continued on next page) 


























The Moon 
Mistress 


Diane de Poitiers 


By Jehanne d’Orliac 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson 


The first full portrait of Diane de Poitiers, the great 
woman who, for over twenty years, fought an unspoken duel 
with the young Catherine de Medici—to hold the love of 
a king nineteen years her junior, and the power of the 
realm. Diane—though the king’s mistress—was, by right 
of courage and beauty, virtually queen of France. A bio- 
graphy as enthralling as a romance by Dumas. 
27 illustrations. 





$3.50 


Many Captives 


By John Gwen 
Author of “‘Lark’s Fate”’ 


Everyone, Mr. Owen says, is in a prison 
of his own making. This new book tells 
the story of how a convict, released from a long term, finds 
a more bitter prison in himself—until the experience of 
another man brings a dramatic change. “Read this book. 
It seems to me to be near to greatness.”—RaLPH STRAUS 


in the Bystander. “A real achievement.”—Manchester 
$2.50 








Guardian. 


The French Novel 


By Pierre Mille 
Translated by Elizabeth Abbott 


How from the first the novel has tried to present “types 
more real than reality.” A concise and lucid interpretation 
trom Rousseau, Stendhal, Flaubert, and the classic writers 
to Gide, Proust and the younger novelists Green, Morand, 
Maurois, Colette. $2.00 


An Hour of Art 


By Walter Pach 


A swift, exciting Zeppelin flight over the world of art, from 
the pyramids of Egypt to the Neo-Impressionists and 
Cubists. Covers the ancient world of Greece and Rome; 
Asia; all of Europe; and finally, modern France and 
$1.00 


America. 


Between the River 
and the Hills 


By Sisley Huddleston 


From the restless gossip and comment of 
his “Paris Salons, Cafes, Studios,” Mr. 
Huddleston turns to an appreciation of 
the Norman countryside and its people. 
Traveller, writer, bon vivant—he lovingly 
describes the delight, humor and serious 
charm of pastoral Normandy. 

Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


The Ochrana: 


THE RUSSIAN SECRET POLICE 
By A. T. Vassilyev and Rene Fulop-Miiler 










Men without names—without faces—to- 
day a cabby, tomorrow a beggar or 
hawker, porter or priest—spies in 
the most perfectly organized ma- 
chine in an absolute monarchy. 
The inner workings of the Russian 
Secret Police revealed for the 
first time in the diary of the last 
Tsarist Chief-of-Police. 

50 illustrations. 34.00 
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were the usual (literary) adolescent pangs, 
intellectual and physical, and the beginnings 
of rebellion against life as he was expected 
to lead it. After that came college (Dart- 
mouth, to be sure), where first science, then 
literature, promised salvation. His interests 
fluctuated wildly; he painted well, but he 
mistrusted the excellence of the artist’s life. 
Love affairs (given by Mr. Laing in careful 
detail) annoyed him; he had such an 
abundance of them that finally he let the 
memory of his vagabond uncle send him 
off to the sea. So on and on and on for 
480 pages—until, at the end of his roam- 
ing, where did he find himself? Why, 
simply in a state of mind where he was 
able to strike a salutary balance between 
science, art, love, wandering; he had learned 
the value of the middle of the road, the 
wisdom of the golden mean. Shades of 
Byron! Is this balanced ration all that Mr. 
Laing and his precious Richard Melville 
have to show for their all but thirty years 
und five hundred pages? 

















A NEW BOOK 
THOMAS MANN 


Winner of the Nobel Prize in 1929 


A M AN 
HIS DOG 


Translated from the German by Herman George Scheffauer 














One of the finest dog stories ever written, but even 
more important because it is written by Thomas 
Mann in a lighter vein, equally fascinating, but very 
different from that of The Magic Mountain. Bashan, 
a setter of questionable antecedents, wanders with 
Thomas Mann in the country about their home, 
and takes his part in his master’s musings on life. 
Bashan is so human that the reader soon wonders 
whether the dog does not understand his master 
better than his master understands himself. 


$2.50 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
ALFRED-A->KNOPF-> NEW YORK 




















“Better than im any recent book, the age lives again in his 


pages.” —HENRY SEIDEL CANBY in The Saturday Review. 


Those Earnest 


Victorians 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


“Written with a great deal of urbanity and out of a really wide culture. 
A book that is partly a vindication of an age, and partly a devastating 


criticism of that age. 


Many of the chapters are invitations to laughter.” 


—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN in the N. Y. Times. $3.50 





The Giant of the 
Western World 


By FRANCIS MILLER and HELEN HILL 


In this timely and thoughtful book are discussed some of the implica- 
tions of America’s position as the strongest world power, and her new 
determination to play a leading economic réle in international affairs. 


MORROW 








$3.00 


NEW YORK 


For the little mouse of meaning that is 
brought forth, the novel is far too long 
and awkward. Whole episodes and groups 
of characters could and should have been 
omitted. But still there is usually a strong 
current of vitality and a wide sweep of 
background. Having got all this out of his 
system, Mr. Laing may do a better job 
with his.next novel, He has already a 
definite facility in composition, as well as 
a kind of indignation that may in time 
grow powerful, tending possibly towards 
either passion or satire. 


Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. Mod- 
ern Library. 95 cents. 

Heat Wave. By Denise Roberts. Dial. $2. 

Tue Crystat Pacopa. By Helen Berger. Dial. 
$2. 

SpanisH Lover. By Frank H. Spearman. Scrib- 
ners. $2. 

Winpsincer. By Frances Gillmor. Minton, 
Balch. $2. 

OvuTLaws oF Even. By Peter B. Kyne. Cos- 
mopolitan. $2. 

Tue Love-Harer. By Berta Rusk. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 

Gospec Four Corners. By Frances Gilchrist 
Wood. Appleton. $2. 

Tue Conquest oF Catirornia. By William B 
Gross. Stratford. $2.50. 

Via ManuattTan. By Hawthorne Hurst. King. 
$1.50. 

FeatureD on Broapway. By Ann Kuox. Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 

Tunpra. By The Edingtons. Century. $2.50. 

Famitiar Essays. By Stuart Robertson. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $2.25. 

Cotor oF THE East. By John Russell. Nor- 
ton. $3. 

TAvLes FRoM Far anv Near. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys and C. A. Dawson-Scott. Appleton. $3. 

Tue Fracrant Minute. By Wilhelmina Stitch. 
Dutton. $1. 

Tue Man-Cuivcp. By Grace Blackburn (“Fan- 
Fan”). Graphic. 


History 
WHY IS HISTORY REWRITTEN? By 

Lucy MAYNARD SALMON. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 1930. $2.50. 

The late Professor Salmon of Vassar 
College was long associated with a move- 
ment, launched nearly a generation ago by 
a number of members of the American 
Historical Association, which had for its 
object the improvement of the methods of 
teaching history in American schools and 
colleges. One could not go far with the 
pedagogy of history, however, without be- 
ing obliged to consider also the various 
ways in which history has been written, and 
why, from time to time, what has been 
written has appeared to need doing over 
again, The present book, finished and in 
the printer’s hands at the time of Professor 
Salmon’s death, early in 1927, but only now 
published with the aid of a research fund 
established at Vassar in her memory, is a 
carefully worked out summary of her con- 
clusions regarding the question posed by the 
title. 

Briefly, history must be rewritten because 
history itself has progressed by ascending 
spirals rather than by a straight line, so that 
from each new height attained a new vista 
comes into view. It must be rewritten be- 
cause of the “almost slavish bondage of his- 
torians to conventions, arbitrary divisions 
into ancient, medieval, and modern history, 
as well as the lesser subdivisions of reigns, 
periods, and administrations,” from all of 
which bonds most historians of the present 
time seek to be free. The advocates of the 
“new” history have come forward to press 
their case, although Professor Salmon de- 
clines to see in the new anything except a 
natural development from the old, and 
warns us that “history whether designated 
as new or old necessarily takes on somewhat 
of the coloring of the historian himself,” as 
witness Freeman with his dictum that “‘his- 
tory is past politics and politics present his- 
tory.” Authority and research represent 
two “mutually repellent principles” by one 
or other of which historians have often been 
guided, while in the meantime the scope of 
history has been constantly enlarged. Ap- 
plication of a “critical, constructive imagin- 
ation” to the past necessitates much restate- 
ment, as does “the enormous change made 
in daily as well as in public life.” 

The historian, in short, has to take ac- 
count of the widening content of life, and 
if this leads him into extreme specialization, 
as it often does, it at least brings his descrip- 
tions nearer to the truth. The conclusion 
has the air of paradox: we know more to- 
day than we knew yesterday, and we see 
things differently, so that no history of to- 
day will certainly pass muster tomorrow. 
Professor Salmon rejoices in the prospect; 
“happily,” she says in closing, “as far as 
students of history can foresee, history will 
always have to be rewritten.” 


Nicuat Rute in Inpia. By S. M. Edwardes 
and H. L. O. Garrett. Oxford University 
Press. 

Israzt. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni. 50 cents. 

Tue Story or THe Irish Nation. By Francis 
Hackett. Boni. 50 cents. 


International 

Wuen Peace Comes. By Frank B. O’Conneli. 
Kansas City: Burton Publishing Co. $2. 

Tue Spirit oF THE CHINESE ReEvoLuTION. By 
Arthur N. Holcombe. Knopf. $2. 

Brianp Maw or Peace. By Valentine Thom- 
son. Covici, Friede. 1930. $5. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL ManpatTes. By Aaron M. 
Margalith. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1930. $2.50. 

INDIA IN 1928-29. By J. Coatman. Calcutta: 
Government of India. 1930. 

INVESTMENTS OF UNiTeD States CAPITAL IN 
Latin America. By Max Winkler. Boston, 
Mass.: World Peace Foundation. 1930. $2. 


Juvenile 
(The Children’s Bookshop will appear 
next week) 


SUSANN OF SANDY POINT. By ANNIE 
Gray CASWELL. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1930. $2. 

LINNET ON THE THRESHOLD. By 
MARGARET THOMPSON RAYMOND, The 
same, 


These two books, for girls in the early 
*teens, have one feature in common, a 
glimpse—superficial, to be sure, but of in- 
terest to young readers—of a working 
world of which they have little experience. 
Susann, doing her various odd jobs to earn 
money for a college education, is set against 
the background of a little canning-factory 
community of which she is one of the most 
cheerful and dependable members. Lin- 
nett, in the other book, is forced to leave 
school and g@to work in order to tide her 
family over hard times and pay the doctor’s 
bills for a sick father. She forms a small 
cog in the machinery of a great department 
store, but through her eyes is seen much of 
its organization as her experiences in secur- 
ing the job, learning it, and holding it are 
told. There is more naturalism and less 
philosophical cheerfulness in this book than 
in the other, but both are enjoyable and 
may be recommended. Linnet’s record, as 
an account of department store life for be- 
ginners, has much to interest those who have 
never needed to face such problems. 


THE TURNED-ABOUT GIRLS. By BeEv- 
LAH Marie Dix. Macmillan. 1930. 
$1.76. 

This book is a reprint of a story for girls 
by the author of the popular “Merrylips.” 
The publisher, feeling that this unpreten- 
tious modern tale of two little girls in New 
England, has been too long overlooked, is 
now giving children another opportunity to 
become acquainted with it. It is a story 
modeled after the “Prince and the Pauper,” 
where a little rich girl and a little poor girl 
exchange lives for the period of their sum- 
mer vacations, The scene is laid in eastern 
Massachusetts on an onion farm and in the 
beautiful old mansion of a_ neighboring 
town. The sensitive, beauty loving nature 
of the poor child blossoms in these new sur- 
roundings, and the rich child has the oppor- 
tunity of testing her masculine love of ad- 
venture in a real situation. 

This story can be heartily recommended 
for its shrewd portrayal and development of 
character. The environment of farm and 
mansion is delightfully set forth, and the 
plot is one that always fascinates children. 


THE LOST CRICKET AND OTHER 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN, By How- 
ARD DEAN FRENCH. Abingdon. 1930. 
$1.50. 

WORLD OVER STORIES FOR JUNIOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. By FLoyp W. 
LAMBERTSON. The same. 


The first of these two volumes of short 
stories is a real surprise. If you should no- 
tice on the jacket that these are sermons 
preached by Dr. French to the children of 
his congregation, you would probably ex- 
claim like the reviewer’s daughter, “Oh, 
Sunday School stories, I’m tired of those!” 
and you would picture to yourself the first 
story as one of a lost cricket which pointed 
a moral against running away from home: 
but you would be wrong. This is a true in- 
cident of how a New York crowd could not 
hear the chirp of a lost cricket in their noisy 
streets, but turned on the instant when the 
naturalist, who had heard the cricket, 
dropped a tiny silver dime upon the side- 
walk. And so with the true story of some 
Mexican boys who hit a stick of dynamite 
with a baseball bat with very serious conse- 
quences—the moral is not against the play- 
ful boys, but against the careless man who 
left the explosive there and did not come 
back for it till too late. . The subject matter 
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of the stories is largely taken from present 
day life, fresh and interesting and aimed 
neither above the Juniors’ heads nor con- 
descendingly below them, but straight into 
their listening ears, for we are sure the chil- 
dren of that congregation and the grown- 
ups, too, had learned to be good listeners. 
If more of our moral teaching were as sen- 
sible and sincere as this we would soon over- 
come some of the prejudice against Sunday 
School books. 


Alas, so much cannot be said for the sec- 
ond collection called ‘““World Over Stories.” 
Here the new stories are cominonplace and 
the older ones retold have lost all their 
original life. This is not as good work as 
Mr. Lambertson did in his earlier collection 
called “Rules of the Game.” 


TreasuRE Trove oF Pirate Stories. Compiled 
and Edited by Ramon Wilke Kessler. Ap- 
pleton. $2.50. 

Tue THACKERAY ALPHABET. Written and II- 
lustrated by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Harper. 1930. 

Tue CHILDREN oF THE New Forest. By Cap- 
tain F. Marryat. Edited by May McNeer. 
Macmillan. 1930. $1.75. 

How THe Derrick Works. Pictures and Text 
by Wilfred Jones. Macmillan. 1930. $2. 
Wortp Over Stories. By Floyd W. Lambert- 
son. New York: The Abingdon Press. 1930. 

$1. 

Tue Picrure Boox or Snips. By Peter Gim- 
mage. Illustrated by Helen Craig. Mac- 
millan. 1970. $2. 

Tue Boy Witrn tue Parrot. By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Macmillan. 1930. $1.75. 

AprLe Pie Hitt. By Helen Forbes. Macmil- 
lan. 1930. $1.75 


Miscellaneous 


From Orpueus To Paut. By Vittorio D. Mac- 
chioro. Holt. 1930. $3. 

Bic Trees. By Walter Fry and John R. White. 
California: Stanford University Press. 

No Harv Feeines. By John Lewis Barkley. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Tue Art or Feminine Beauty. By Helena 


Rubinstein. Liveright. $2. 
L’Amour or Tue Art oF Love. By Paul 
Géraldy. Dutton. $1. 


Contract Bripce In Twenty Minutes. By 
Harold Thorne. Dutton. 

Music. By William Lyon Phelps. Dutton. $1. 

Tue Gotpen Wes. By Wilhelmina Stitch. Dut- 
ton. $1. 


INTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY. Edited by Ells- 
worth Faris, Ferris Laume, and Arthur J. 
Todd. University of Chicago Press. $4. 

Civic TrainING IN SwiTzeRLanp. By Robert 
C. Brooks. University of Chicago Press. $3. 

Suaxe ’Em Up. By Virginia Elliott and Phil. 
D. Stong. Brewer & Warren. 

BACKGAMMON IN TweNTy Minutes. By Harold 
Thorne. Dutton. 

How To Pray THe New Bacxoammon. By 
Lelia Hattiesby. Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Wueet or Fire. By C. Wilson Knight. 
Oxford University Press. $4.50. 

Speech Mape Beautirur. By Helen Stock- 
dell. Abingdon. $1. 

Tue Booxs or THE GLoucesTER FisHERMEN. By 
James B. Connolly. Day. $2.50. 

Stock MovEMENTs AND SPECULATION. By Fred- 
erick Drew Bond. Appleton. $2.50. 

Russer. By José Carlos de Macedo Soares. 
Smith. $3. 

InTRopucTIon To Rurat SocioLocy. By Charles 
Russell Hoffer. Smith. $2.50. 

Grow Tu1n on Goop Foopv. By Luella E. Ax- 
tell. Funk & Wagnalls. $2. 

PronisiTion Puncues. By Roxana B. Doran. 
Dorrance. $1.50. 

Tue Art oF MaKE-vuP. 
Appleton. $2. 

Tue Poriceman’s Manuat. By George F. 
Chandler. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.25. 

Portrait or A Doc. By Mazo de la Roche. 
Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Tue Principces or Reasontnc. By Daniel 
Sommer Robinson. Appleton. $2.50. 

EpucaTIONAL InsurANCE. By Thad Johnson 
Knapp. Stratford. $2. 

Weaves AND Draperizs, CLassic AND Mopern. 
By Helen Churchill Condee. Stokes. $5. 

One Jos For Price. By Frank Holmes. Bos- 
on: Meader. $1.50. 

Macna Carta. By Thomas Wood Stevens. 
Chicago: The Bar Association. 

Heacey’s A B C oF GLivinG AND SAILFLYING. 
Edited by Victor W. Pagé. Healey. 

On Home Sort witu Bos Davis. By Robert H. 
Davis. Appleton. $2. 

Tue New Contract Brince. 
Vanderbilt. Scribners. $2.50. 

Psycnotocicat Exercises. By A. R. Orage. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $1.25. 

Tue Hooxep Ruc. By W. W. Kent. Dodd, 
Mead. $5. 

Tosacco. By Dr. Walter L. Mendenhall. Har- 
vard University Press. $1. 

Famiry Oricins AND Otuer Stupies. By the 
late J. Horace Round. Edited by William 
Page. Smith. 

Western SymBotocy. By Julia Seton. Chicago: 
New Publishing Co. $2. 


By Helena Chalmers. 


By Harold S. 


Tue Art or Reavinc. By Henry Gruppy. Bos- 
ton: May. $1. 

Brack TENTs. 
right. $2. 

Ranvpom GLEANINGS FROM NatTure’s FieE.ps. 
By W. P. Pycraft. Hale, Cushman & Flint. 
$2. 

CuiLp TRAINING. 
$2. 

My Wi.p Animat Guests. 
Baynes. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Tse Gun Crus Coox Boox. 
Browne. Scribners. $3. 

Pinc-Pone. By Cornelius G. Schaad. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1. 

Tue Human Face. 
& Rinehart. $4. 

County GovERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. By 
John A. Fairlie and Charles M. Kneier. Cen- 
tury. $4. 

Tue New Sociat Science. Edited by Leonard 
D. White. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Tue CaTHeprats or Great Britain. By P. H. 
Ditchfield. Dutton. $2.50. 

Compiled by Jessie Croft-Ellis. 


By Achmed Abdullah. Live- 


By V. M. Hillyer. Century. 
By Ernest Harold 


By Charles 


By Max Picard. Farrar 


Nature INpeEx. 
Boston: Faxon. 

An Insurep Investment. By John P. Davies. 
Crofts. $2.25. 

Socia anv Poxrticat Ipeas oF Some Great 
Frencu THINKERS OF THE AGE oF REASON. 
Crofts. $3.50. 

AMERICAN SpeEcHES. By J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


Religion 
THE MEANING OF MYSTICISM. By 

WoopprinGE RILEY. Richard R. Smith. 

1930. $1.25. 

Professor Woodbridge Riley offers a 
brief but illuminating hour with the mystics 
of old and of late. Whether as a content of 
thought, a mode of apprehension, or a way 
of life, the mystic quest proceeds according 
to temperament supporting conviction, It’s 
a strain in the life of the mind as deep in 
its roots as lofty in its aspiration. It’s 
a hazardous alliance of feeling and think- 
ing, a marriage inevitable but with a wide 
range of vicissitudes. 

Historically there is the “pagan prepara- 
tion,” a Platonic by-product with a faint 
tinge of an oriental absorption, a more 
direct expression in cults Orphic or Eleu- 
sinian, or more intellectually in Pythagorean 
precept. Plotinus fused the product, the 
Greek logos and the Hebraic word, in a 
neo-Platonism which the church absorbed. 


There was the “Romanic” mystic way of 
negation, culminating in medieval asceticism 
and metaphysical abstraction ever simplify- 
ing and purifying, and the “Germanic” 
way, elaborating, visionary, ecstatic, sym- 
bolic, fantastic, cabalistic. The theological 
flavor of the mystic life dominates, and 
divides as Catholic and Protestant doctrines 
and emphases set its course,—Eckhart for 
the one, Boehme for the other, “Anglo- 
American mysticism” introduces the note 
of nature and its kinship with the human. 
It both asserts and leaves the supernatural 
in Edwards and finds a poetic exemplar in 
Emerson and in Whitman. 

Yet any such outline is academic and un- 
authentic because unhistorical and unpsy- 
chological. The features of the mystic 
structure appear in its grotesque, its patho- 
logical, its irrational expressions; its records 
appear to our vision a tumbled debris of an 
architecture ambitious but unsound, And 
the concluding note, placed by Professor 
Riley in the overture, is that of fake mystic- 
ism, strident and raucous in the commercial- 
ized scene, “Success” lectures, control of 
the Solar Plexus, Prosperity Thought, 
Yogi’s Transplanted to California, and a 
department store literature where all things 
of dross are sold, 


All this is but a slight sketch of the 
mystic quest as an expression of the in- 
quiring spirit, confused yet aspiring to see 
the meaning of life beyond the reach of 
the senses, longing vaguely for a larger 
communion. A hundred pages is but a 
summary, and five hundred would do little 
more than project the major voyages of the 
mystic mariners who have explored the 
world invisible. Because emotion resists 
the articulate, and because life is insistent 
upon logic, does the meaning of mysticism 
escape the common grasp. The modern 
mind forsakes it without reluctance or re- 
gret, assured of a safer art of exploration 
and a securer harbor. 


Beviers THAT Matter. By William Adams 
Brown. Scribners. $1. 

Tue Hero 1n Tuy Sout. 
sip. Scribners. $1. 

Tue Master: A Life of Jesus Christ. 
ter Russell Bowie. Scribners. 

Tue Morives or Men. By George A. Coe. 
Scribners. $1. 

Weex-Day Cuurcn Scuoors. By Nathaniel 
F. Forsyth. Abingdon. $1.25. 


By Arthur John Gos- 


By Wal- 
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ties to step forth from the pages of history. Yet 
she has never written a more fascinating book 
than this... the true story of the two most 
famous women in English history, one idolized 
for her beauty, the other deferred to for her 
shrewdness and power. A true, tragic, and glam- 
orous romance of Mary, Queen of Scots, the 

reat lover; and Elizabeth, the statesman-queen. 


gr 
$2 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. 
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Points of View 


The Criteria of Success 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


SIR: 

On page 159 of your issue for September 
27, Mr. Aldous Huxley says of Charles 
Dickens that “whenever in his writing he 
becomes emotional, he ceases instantly to 
use his intelligence.” Farther on, we note 
that “Dickens was incapable, when moved, 
of recreating in terms of art, the reality 
which had moved him. . . . Little Nell’s 
sufferings and death distressed him. . . . It 
was Dickens’s business as a writer to recreate 
in terms of his art this distressing reality. 
He failed. The history of Little Nell is dis- 
tressing indeed, but not as Dickens pre- 
sumably meant it to be distressing: it is 
distressing in its ineptitude and vulgar senti- 
mentality.” 

On February 1, 1842, near the close of 
his first visit to the United States, Dickens 
made a public address which was reported, 
in the course of which he said: 

“T cannot help expressing the delight, the 














MARRIAGE... 


Only a Frenchman 
could write a novel 
about “white mar- 
riage’’— that un- 
natural arrangement 
which sells many Con- 
tinental daughters 
into marriage for 
theirmothers’ conven- 
ience. Only Farrére, 
brilliant Goncourt 
prize winner, could 
so skilfully depict 
the antagonism of a 
beautiful woman and 

















her daughter in the 


decadent society that moves from Cannes to Rome, from Paris 
to Martinique. A brilliant study, a moving and unusual story. 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 
Author of “Thomas the Lambkin” 
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‘Poetry that ts Alive 


THE 
UNCELESTIAL CITY 
By Humbert Wolfe 


“We have not had in the last year or 
two many poems on the grand scale 
....+ This poetry is alive....It is 
the most living, tender and original 
poem that, with the exception of Dr. 


Bridges’ great work, we have had in 
many a day. It will not be easily for- 


gotten.” — HUGH WALPOLE 
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more than happiness, it was to me to find 
so strong an interest awakened on this side 
of the water, in favor of that little heroine 
of mine, to whom your President has made 
allusion, who died in her youth. I had 
letters about that child in England, from 
the dwellers in log houses among the mo- 
rasses and swamps and densest forests and 
deepest solitudes of the Far West. Many 
a sturdy hand, hard with axe and spade, 
and browned with the summer’s sun, has 
taken up the pen and written to me a little 
history of domestic joy and sorrow, always 
coupled, I am proud to say, with interest 
in that little tale, or some comfort or hap- 
piness derived from it; and the writer has 
always addressed me, not as a writer of 
books for sale, resident some four or five 
thousand miles away, but as a friend to 
whom he might freely impart the joys and 
sorrows of his own fireside. Many a mother 
—I could reckon them now by dozens, not 
by units—has done the like, and has told 
me how she lost a child at such a time, 
and where she lay buried, and how good 
she was, and how, in this or that respect, 
she resembled Nell. I do assure you that 
no circumstance of my life has given me 
one hundredth part of the gratification I 
have derived from this source. I was wav- 
ering at the time whether or not to wind 
up my clock and come and see this country; 
and this decided me... .” 

If that be failure to recreate in terms 
of art the reality that had moved the writer, 
Mr. Huxley is entitled to make the most 
of it. 

What, if one may ask, are the criteria of 
success as a creative artist in literature? Is 
not the ultimate test the ability of the writer 
to evoke a human response, to make the 
reader see what he sees, or feel what he 
feels? If the method he adopts does not 
conform to your abstract and _ artificial 
standards of taste, well and good. But if 
he gets the result that he is after in terms 
of human laughter and human tears, it is 
sheer nonsense to belabor him as a failure. 
He may be a number of other things that 
warrant the sneers of the truly refined, but 
a failure he certainly is not. 

The spectacle of the author of “Point 
Counterpoint” arraigning Dickens and poor 
old Edgar Allan Poe on the score of vul- 
garity, really requires a subtler pen than 
mine to do it justice. But passing that, I 
don’t see that Mr. Huxley has done any- 
thing with his thesis beyond caviling at them 
for belonging to their generation and writ- 
ing for their contemporary public. Which 
is, if I mistake not, exactly the case with 
Mr. Huxley. 

Roy W. JOHNSON 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Lost 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Baudelaire’s Complete Poems, translated 
by myself and published by Holt in 1925, 
with pencilled notes in margins, together 
with carbon copies of the revised metrical 
versions and the Prose Poems which I in- 
tend to publish soon, were two weeks ago 
lost in the New York subway. I have the 
original copies and publishers receiving for 
consideration any such MSS are requested to 
communicate with me. 

Lewis PIAGET SHANKS. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Chaucer Translated 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

When I wrote my protest against the 
favorable treatment accorded a recent trans- 
lation of Chaucer’s, I did not have any no- 
tion either of entering a controversy or of 
casting aspersions on anyone’s intellectual 
equipment. Mr. Harold S. Davis, however, 
seems to have construed my letter as a per- 
sonal affront, and I shall therefore be grate- 
ful for the opportunity to say another word 
on the subject. 

It seems to me that all translation is a 
compromise with scholarship and with the 
true enjoyment of literature. Some men are 
able, to a very large degree, to escape the 
necessity for this compromise through an 
early training in foreign languages on an 
aptitude that enables them easily and quickly 
to acquire new tongues, The majority of 
educated men, however, must rest content 
with only Latin, French, German, and 
Italian, and look not without envy upon 
their more fortunate or more industrious co- 
workers. Most of us are reconciled to the 
fact that we shall never be able to read the 
Psalms in Hebrew. Likewise, many modern 
university graduates will find themselves un- 
able to read Homer and Sophocles in the 


language in which they wrote. It would be 
absurd, however, to suggest that the Bible 
and Greek literature should be abandoned 
by anyone who lacks a knowledge of He- 
brew and Greek. The point I mean to make 
is that so long as a man knows he is making 
a compromise and reads an author in trans- 
lation with the realization that he is losing 
much of the essential merit of that author 
he assumes a position unsatisfactory to him 
but honestly faced; he does not then expect 
impossible benefits. Perhaps this statement 
explains my reference to shallow culture 
seekers, or those who, it seems to me, believe 
that a translation is sufficient. 

That this point applies to the translation 
of Chaucer I suppose no one who under- 
stands the facts will deny. Certainly it is 
unreasonable to assume that any rewriting 
of the work of a man of genius can preserve 
all that the author created. There seems to 
me, however, to be an additional objection 
to a paraphrase of a work in one’s own lan- 
guage. It is true enough that everyone can- 
not become a Middle English specialist, but 
it is also true that any reasonably intelligent 
and ambitious undergraduate can read most 
of Chaucer for literary enjoyment without 
becoming a specialist in anything. When he 
finishes he may not be master of all the 
special scholarship concerning the language, 
meter, and source material of the “Canter- 
bury Tales.” He will, however, have en- 
joyed direct contact with a fresh and vig- 
orous masterpiece without the intervention 
of any watery paraphrase. 

I hope that this time I have made my ob- 
jection to a Chaucer translation clear and 
that I have provided the illumination for 
which Mr. Davis asked. 

DonaLp A. ROBERTS. 

The College of the City of New York. 


An Obvious Error 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Both Miss Josephine Pollitt and I wish 
you to give publicity to the correction of an 
error that appeared in her study of Emily 
Dickinson. The publishers have already 
been requested to change the mistake as soon 
as possible, but until that can be done, a 
public notice may rectify an unintentional 
discourtesy. 

On p. 126-7 of Miss Pollitt’s book there 
is this statement: “Nor are we made 
happier to read that the letters from Emily 
Dickinson to Helen Hunt Jackson marked 
by Mrs. Jackson for publication after her 
death, disappeared; nor to find the only 
letter from Emily Dickinson to her friend 
which did manage to: struggle through, 
‘split? at the sentence that contains the word 
‘forgiven’ and republished in ‘The Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson’ as two letters, 
with the second addressed To y though 
the two are one letter to ‘H. H.’ on page 
425 of the ‘Letters’ edited by Mrs. Todd.” 

I turned to Madame Bianchi’s “Life and 
Letters,” and on p. 372-3 I found the letter 
referred to—and the inaccurate judgment. 
The letter is not split. What misled Miss 
Pollitt was the fact that the letter begins 
on p. 372 and continues on p. 373. At the 
top of p. 373 there is, in 24 pt. caps, the 
word TO This capitalized TO , 
however, does not signify the beginning of 
a new letter (as Miss Pollitt hastily in- 
ferred); it is merely the to-line placed at 
the top of every odd-numbered page of the 
letters. The particular TO—— on p. 37 
refers to a letter thus addressed that follows 
the one to “H. H.” Each letter in the col- 
lection is prefaced with To Blank, but the 
specific to-line is always in 8 pt. italics, 
not in caps. For a consistent use of these 
editorial devices we need only turn to p. 
365. There the capitalized TO-line is TO 
MR, THEODORE HOLLAND. Then fol- 
low four short letters: To Dr, and Mrs. T. 
P. Field, To Miss Louisa Norcross, to 
, with flowers, and To Mr. Theodore 
Holland. The name of the person last ad- 
dressed on each odd page is always repeated 
at the top of that page. Since, therefore, 
the TO—— that Miss Pollitt singled as 
evidence of Madame Bianchi’s editorial du- 
plicity is not in italics, and since it obviously 
refers to the last letter on that page, th 
fallacy of the implication is patent. 

Morris U. SCHAPPES. 

College of the City of New York. 

















Frank Norris Letters 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I am working on a biography of Frank 
Norris. I should be grateful for copies of 
letters from him that any of your readers 
may have or for accounts of personal con- 


tacts, 
FRANKLIN D, WALTER. 


San Diego State Teachers College. 
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HUMAN 
FACE 


MAX 
PICARD 


A famous German philosopher 
and physician propounds a 
startling theory on the rela- 
tion of man's face to his des- 
tiny. Illustrated. $4.00 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LaMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


F. R., writing on behalf of a group of 
small town faculty wives in Michigan, asks 
for a list of some fifteen books of this fall, 
to include a few good biographies, not 
more than one book of verse, and nothing 
too technical in science, with some good 
fiction, These women buy and exchange the 
books because “the college library releases 
things too late.” 


L=?t us take fiction first, and begin with 

J. B. Priestley’s “Angel Pavement” 
(Harper) as obligatory, with Louis Brom- 
field’s “Twenty-four Hours” (Stokes) on 
no account to be omitted. There is a cer- 
tain family resemblance in the method of 
the two: in “Angel Pavement” a number 
of separate life-stories are braided in to the 
main action, which centers in the business 
house in that street and continues as long 
as this goes on; in “Twenty-four Hours” 
the action also takes place in several places 
at once in the separate dramas of a number 
of people, which are successively braided 
into the story. ‘The Water Gypsies,” by 
A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, Doran), is in 
the happy vein of “The Good Companions,” 
whereas Mr. Priestley’s latest seems meant 
in a measure to serve notice that he is not 
a candidate for the position left vacant by 
Pollyanna, to which it looked for a while 
last year as if he would be forcibly in- 
ducted by his loving friends. Two Ameri- 
can novels in which a woman’s life is the 
center must be added, “Years of Grace,” by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes (Houghton Mifflin), 
and “This Day and Time,” by Anne W. 
Armstrong (Knopf), and one in which 
three women take part, Phyllis Bentley’s 
“Trio,” a novel for which I have great re- 
spect and admiration, one that leads to a 
tremendous crescendo in which—to keep 
to the vocabulary of music—an instrument 
that has been playing along as part of the 
general harmony suddenly comes out in full 
color, as unexpectedly and inevitably as the 
trombones in the last act of “Don Giovan- 
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SHAH JAHAN 
THE GREAT LOVER 
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CHIEN LUNG 
THE MAGNIFICENT 
EMPEROR 
* % 
HIDEYOSHI 
THE DELIGHTFUL 
PARVENU 











By ELIZABETH BISLAND, Author of the Life and 
Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, The Truth About Men, etc. 


Wie travel in the Orient, prolonged and intensive 
study, and avid reading of all available records furnish 
the basis for the three fascinating stories told in THREE 
Wise MEN OF THE East—the lives of three Oriental po- 
tentates, each of whom “embodied the culmination of an 
epoch and wrought greatly at his task.” First comes Shah 
Jahan of India, “‘flower and consummation of the Mogul 
Dynasty,” a great lover, a master builder, a fairy-tale 
prince, and, in the end, an “Indian Lear—not wanting 
his tender and faithful Cordelia.”” Chien Lung follows, 
magnificent emperor of China, lover of beauty, and per- 
sonification of “‘all the most admirable characteristics of 
his strange, tremendous, paradoxical people.” And fi- 
nally, the Japanese Hideyoshi, delightful parvenu, wit, 
adventurer, worshiper of beauty, and patriot. In giving 
these stories, Elizabeth Bisland communicates her own 
rich love of the Oriental spirit and the beauties it created, 
and interprets for Western readers three of “the noblest 
and wisest men of the Asian scene.” 


Buy from your Bookseller ! 


Printed from Baskerville type on Strathmore’s 
Alexandra D. E. paper, with special endsheet, 
frontispiece and headpieces in aquatone. Bound 
in black cloth with gold stamping. Price $3.00 
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ni.” I suppose one must put in “The Auto- 
cracy of Mr. Parham,” by H. G. Wells 
(Doubleday, Doran), and Charles G. Nor- 
ris’s “Seed” (Doubleday, Doran), but they 
are both overweighted as fiction by social 
“message” and the self-imposed necessity of 
delivering it. “Shepherds in Sackcloth,” 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith (Harper), shows her 
increasing preoccupation with religious mat- 
ters. I have already spoken of E. B. Young’s 
“Miss Mole” (Harcourt, Brace) and though 
I have not seen Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
“Philippa” (Houghton Mifflin) which is 
due in October, I cannot imagine a list of 
this sort without a place kept warm for 
anything she may write. Put in also two 
popular novels of the late summer, “Dr. 
Serocold,” by Helen Ashton (Doubleday, 
Doran), and “The Young and Secret,” by 
Alice Grant Rosman (Minton, Balch), and 
in case there are women in the group not 
yet convinced that a detective story can be 
real fiction of a high order of excellence, 
put in “The Book of Murder,” by Fred- 
erick Irving Anderson (Dutton), over which 
I have lavished more adjectives in conver- 
sation than I have spent for years on crime 
literature. These are short stories, and the 
scene of some of them is my own part of 
northern New England; the sense of the 
country is something remarkable, and the 
methods of unravelling crimes are great. 

The choice of biography depends so 
much upon the interest of the reader in the 
subject that I suggest only “Morgan the 
Magnificent,” by John K. Winkler (Van- 
guard) or “The Story of Dwight Mor- 
row,” by W. M. McBride (Farrar, Rine- 
hart), until I know more about the tastes 
of the group. However, I don’t see how the 
autobiography of Will James, “Lone Cow- 
boy” (Scribner), could possibly go amiss 
with man, woman, or boy. The group 
might like also the collection of spirited 
studies of the living great, Archibald Hen- 
derson’s “Contemporary Immortals” (Ap- 
pleton), or the fine life and critical an- 
alysis, “Moliére,” by John Palmer (Brewer 
& Warren), which I have been reading 
with keen interest. The best bargain in 
poetry is the new edition of Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “Modern American Poetry” (Har- 
court, Brace); for a single poet I would 
choose E. A. Robinson’s “The Glory of the 
Nightingale” (Macmillan), 

“A History of Science,” by William 
Cecil Dampier-Whetham (Macmillan), is 
not too technical; it is the latest (going in 
this new edition through 1929), the most 
comprehensive, and the most readable for 
the layman, of any of the popular histories 
of science that have appeared. Nothing in 
modern science is light and chatty, and if a 
book about it is I have my doubts about 
the book, but the style of this is sufficiently 
easy for the comparatively inexperienced in 
such walks of life to follow. The feature 
of the work is its indications of the relations 
of science with philosophy and even with 
religion. As the group likes psychology in 
its practical applications, try “The Healthy- 
Minded Child,” a practical, readable, and 
useful symposium edited by Nelson Craw- 
ford and Karl Menninger (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), for “average parents, with average 
education, average opportunity, and the 
average number of problems in bringing up 
their children,” and ‘Adolescence: Studies 
in Mental Hygiene,” another valuable book 
for parents and guardians, by Frankwood 
E. Williams (Farrar & Rinehart). 

As I have included a book as large, solid, 
and lasting as that of Professor Dampier- 
Whetham’s, I can put in the scarcely small- 
er volume, “Westward: the Romance of the 
American Frontier,” by E. Douglas Branch 
(Appleton), but I foresee that there will 
be difficulty in prying it loose at the end 
of two weeks from the reader whose turn 
it may be to enjoy it. It is a straightfor- 
ward history of how we grew up and went 
West, from the days when that meant 
Massachusetts, to 1920; I read the first 212 
pages, including the wild tale of the State 
of Franklin that declared independence from 
North Carolina as Vermont had done from 
all creation in 1777 and then I firmly placed 
the volume in my steamer suitcase, so I 
could get some packing done, reserving the 
other four hundred pages for deck sport. 
And in conclusion, even if the group de- 
clares it has had enough of war reminis- 
censes, Siegfried Sassoon’s “Memoirs of an 
Infantry Officer” (Coward-McCann) is not 
like any other, having indeed much the 

(Continued on next page) 
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thousand now, top- 
ping every best-seller 
list! 


Louis 
Bromfield 


novel of New York to-day 


24 
HOURS | 


“An enthralling yarn, rich in 
character and incident... 
the splendid wild barbarity of 
New York.”—The Forum. 
(Serialized as “Shattered 
Glass.”) Limited edition, 
$5.00; regular edition, $2.50 








Kept... 


“confidential” for a 
hundred years except 
for limited reference 
—now published as 
one richly entertain- 
ing volume— 


THE PRIVATE 
LETTER-BOOKS 
of 
Sir Walter Scott 


Edited by 
Wilfred Partington 


These Letter-Books—recently 
acquired by Hugh Walpole, 
who writes the introduction— 
are in many ways the most 
remarkable correspondence to 
one author in the history of 
literature. Fully illustrated. 








A Woman... 


caught between three 
generations of men! 


Donald 
Joseph 


tells the story of Lucy Lanner- 
ton’s struggle for life—and 
love—movingly, brilliantly in 
his new novel 


LONG 
BONDAGE 


“The feminine soul amazingly 
analyzed.” — Philadelphia In- 
guirer. By the author of “Oc- 
tober’s Child.” 2nd printing. 

$2.50 





With... 


all the irresistible 
charm of the immor- 
tal “Beau Geste,” 
John Waye joins the 
procession of Wren 
heroes in 


Percival 
Christopher 


Wren’s 
New Novel 


Mysterious 
Waye 


An enthralling tale of crime 
de luxe—the story of a man 
obsessed with one desire! 2nd 
large printing. $2.00 








Tune in on Alexander Wooleott— 
“The Early Bookworm" — every 
Tuesday evening—over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Buy your books of your bookseller 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave., New York 
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Plays for 
Seven 
Players 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


“The Terrible Meek,” “The 
Servant in the House,” and 
six other plays by this 
famous actor-dramatist col- 
lected for the first time in 
one volume. $5.00 


Rational 


induction 
By Homer H. Dubs 


Announcing an important 
event in the development 
of philosophy—the discov- 
ery of two sorts of induc- 
tion, empirical and _ ra- 


tional. $4.50 


The 
Aryabhatiya 
of Aryabhata 


By Walter E. Clark 


The first attempt at a com- 
plete translation of this 
historical document — the 
earliest Indian text to deal 
specifically with mathe- 


matics. $3.00 


intelligent 
Philanthropy 


By Ellsworth Faris, Ferris 
Laune, and Arthur J. Todd 


What is an intelligent phil- 
anthropic programP The 
answers of twelve experts, 
each from a different point 
of view, form a complete 
philosophy of philanthropy 
for everyone who gives or 
administers the funds of 


charity. $4.00 
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Readers’ Guide 
(Continued from preceding page) 


same sort of charm that attaches to “Jour- 
ney’s End.” 

“T,” Tucson, Arizona, writes: 

In the August 30 issue of the Review I notice 
that P. W. W. asks for information on ruins 
of the Southwest. From an archeological stand- 
point he will find the following important: 

“Pueblo Architecture,” C. Mindeleff. Am. 
Architect. 56; 19, 59 and 57, 313 87. 

“The Succession of House Types in the Pueblo 
Area,” E. Haury, University of Arizona Library. 

“Pueblos in Arizona,” Fraps, University of 
Arizona Library. 

A book titled “Southwestern Archzology,” 
by Alfred Vincent Kidder (the publisher I do 
not know), is invaluable to the student of the 
Southwest. 


M. V., Cambridge, Mass., referring to 
* the Guide of August 23, says, “Per- 
haps you would like to pass on to your Bei- 
rut correspondent news of the following so- 
cial science books, The Rugg Textbooks in 
the Social Studies, published by Ginn & Com- 
pany; so far three books have been published 
in this series (‘An Introduction to American 
Civilization,’ ‘Changing Civilization in the 
Modern World,’ and ‘A History of Modern 
Civilization.?) A Pupil’s Workbook and 
Teacher’s Guide accompanies each volume. 
Other volumes are scheduled to appear soon. 
The books are intended for use in American 
high schools, but, I imagine, would not be 
ill-adapted to use in an American university 
in the Orient. I have found them excellent 
in my own reading. The emphasis is, of 
course, American (except in the second vol- 
ume, given above). At any rate, I think 
your correspondent might like to have the 
books on his list.” 

I am increasingly happy over the quality 
of text-books for high schools that come my 
way, not so much for review with intent to 
recommend for class use—for which I am 
scarcely competent—but for examination 
with reference to their usefulness to home 
students or the general reader. Thus I found 
in “Dietetics for High Schools,” by Florence 
Willard and Lucy H. Gillett (Macmillan, 
revised edition), a guide to nutrition and 
food economics interesting enough to keep 
me reading for a considerable period and 
convincing enough to make me lay it aside 
for possible future use—and that is more 
than I can say for some of the guides te 
considered eating that have been taken very 
seriously by the American reading—and eat- 
ing—public. 





Professor J. L, Morison, of Armstrong 
College, Newcastle, England, has resigned 
from the Newcastle Library and Philosoph- 
ical Society as a protest against study there 
of the works of Joyce, Huxley, and D. H. 


Lawrence. 
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Author of “The Outlook for American Prose”, ete. 


Carl Sandburg - . - in the Chicago News 
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v highly civilized people written by a 
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man who approaches sex with de- 


cency and reverence. Mr. 


» “We would say it is a book about 


Beach 








reminds us at moments of Henry 


James, Hemingway, Proust and 


Ring Lardner, without 


being 


derivative from any of them.” 


James Gray .. . in the St. Paul Dispatch 


“This book is likely to join the a 


<> 


ranks of the best sellers.” Vv 


At all bookstores 


$2.50 
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The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 








“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 





King’s Printers’ Editions 

THE MASQUE OF QUEENES. By BEN 
JONSON. Together with a facsimile of 
the manuscript in the poet’s hand, and 
twenty colortype reproductions of the 
sketches for the scenery and costumes by 
IN1IGO JONEs. London: The King’s Print- 
ers. 1930. New York: Viking Press. 
$26. 


T# King’s Printers (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode) announce a new series of fine 
editions, The announcement promises “a 
series of finely printed limited editions, 
which it is hoped to make noteworthy alike 
by the dignity and justness of their format 
and printing and by the excellence of their 
editing. The editions are intended for the 
use and pleasure of readers, and not as 
decorations for a gentleman’s library. The 
general editor is Guy Chapman. It is not 
proposed to issue more than six titles a 
year.” 

Such an announcement from an American 
official printing office, supposing such a 
thing possible, would be horrifying to think 
of, and the notice of these new books was 
not entirely convincing when I received it. 
But the volume at hand quite dispels any 
doubts on the score of capacity on the part 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode to produce a beauti- 
ful book—even if at the same time it al- 
most disproves their intention not to print 
a book for a gentleman’s library! 

It seems to me that this is an extremely 
creditable piece of work. The “Masque” 
has been printed in Arrighi type—a lithe 
and comely italic—with elaborate marginal 
notes. Only one small criticism may be 
advanced, that the tail margins are too 
large. The only attempt to “dress up” the 
type pages is in a pleasant border for the 
title-page, in the style of a copy-book. 

The most interesting feature of the book 
will be Inigo Jones’s designs for the cos- 
tumes as worn by the actors before Queen 
Anne in 1608. They are reproduced in 
reddish tint from the original pen and ink 
drawings, and almost in full size. They 
are valuable records of Inigo Jones’s work 
in a field not so well known. 

The manuscript of the masque, in what 
the editor justly calls Ben Jonson’s “brilli- 
ant but unaffected penmanship” is repro- 
duced entire in facsimile collotype. The 
colortype work is excellent: the type pages 
would have gained from a slightly firmer 
impression. 

As a whole this first of the King’s Print- 
ers’ Editions is an unusually good piece of 
book making in both editing and printing, 
amply justifying the new undertaking. R. 


The Harkness Hoot—and 


Magazines in General 


THE HARKNESS HOOT. Published six 
times a year at Yale University. No. 1. 
October. 1930. 


T isn’t very often that a new college 
literary journal can gain admission to 
these columns because of any typographic 
charm which it possesses. The Hoot, how- 
ever, merits some attention because while 


* striving for the modern in appearance, it 


gives every evidence of having been printed 
with very careful attention to technical ex- 
cellence and precision. The presswork is 
good, and the typographic arrangement has 
been skilfully handled. As to the typog- 
raphic style of the magazine, why that de- 
pends upon what you like. Personally I am 
quite unable to understand why it should 
be thought that Bodoni type (certainly not 
bettered by cutting for the machine) and 
the ultra-modern versions of sans-serif can 
be successfully mated. For that, Mr. Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale must assume responsibil- 
ity: he deserves credit, however, for having 
gone to a good printer to have his ideas 
worked out. 

The Hoot is one of the numerous chil- 
dren of the sempiternal Yale Literary Mag- 
azine, Old Mother Lit, however has seen 
young upstarts before, and may survive 
them all, Yet there can be little doubt (pace 
Mother Lit.) that many a magazine out- 
lives its usefulness, indeed lingers indecently 


long on the stage. A recent case is seen 
in one of our great monthlies of the past 
which has been an “unconscionable time a- 
dying.” Granting that an established in- 
stitution dies hard, is no reason for assum- 
ing that it ought to live. 

I have assisted some journals to be born: 
I have myself given the coup de grace to 
one weekly newspaper—it was a Bloody 
Shirt Republican newspaper, and I wrote 
socialist editorials for it! And I have been 
an interested observer of all sorts of peri- 
odical journalism since I established, wrote, 
set up, and printed the probably unknown 
Stamp Journal many years ago. Out of this 
varied experience I have reached one firm 
conclusion: by some means, fair or foul, 
legal or self-willed, the life span of any 
journal of opinion should never exceed ten 
years. Probably before that time the initial 
impulse will have slackened and come to a 
dead stop. Thereafter the magazine will 
be carried on by brawn rather than brain, 
by advertising rather than imagination. 

One can think of a dozen magazines 
which have reached the quitting point, but 
which still fill up the newsstands. The 
best die young—the Chap Book, the Lark, 
the Worker, Modern Art—only one which 
I remember had the sanity to itself set a 
term to its career when it started—the 
Fleuron. 

And of course the real reason why all 
magazines should commit suicide is that 
new ideas, new writers, need a new mode 
to express themselves in. They should seek 
it by new ventures, not by trying to reju- 
venate honored tradition. 


The Habitant at Home 


GOOSE CAPE TO ORLEANS ISLAND. 
(Chart of the St. Lawrence River.) Ot- 
tawa: Dept. of Mines & Fisheries. 1929. 

MONUMENT JACQUES-CARTIER. Féte 
d’Inauguration 4 |’Isle-aux-Coudres, Pre- 
face par M. E. Rochette. Québec. 1929. 

LES EBOULEMENTS ET L’ISLE-AUX- 
COURDRES. (Edited by GrorcE BEL- 
LERIVE. Quebec. 1930.) 

R FADING some years ago in a Western 

Massachusetts newspaper for the year 
1791, I came across an account, written in 
the unreal and detached style of news items 
of the eighteenth century, of an earthquake 
shock which had wrought much havoc along 
the northern shore of the St. Lawrence River 
below Quebec. This portion of the earth has 
been the scene of several rather severe dis- 
turbances, especially of a landslide in 1663, 
and the very name of the singularly beauti- 
ful little village which perches on the hill- 
side some thousand feet above the river is 
full of significance—Les Eboulements. Many 
years ago a reference to Les Eboulements 
and more especially to L’Isle-aux-Coudres 

(Hazel Island) in Baedeker had excited my 

curiosity. 

Recently I have come across several im- 
prints bearing on the island. The printed 
record is slight in amount: I have in hand 
a bibliography of the several items which 
have been published, but the island is happy 
in that it has little history—and never, 
apparently, had a_printing-office! 

The second of the volumes listed above, 
the account of the dedication in 1928 of a 
stone cross to the memory of Jacques- 
Cartier and the first mass in the interior of 
Canada (1535) has been printed as a sou- 
venir of that occasion. There were num- 
erous dignitaries of state and church present, 
Cardinal Rouleau of Quebec was present, 
and the oratory was of the order usual on 
such occasions. This new cross is one of 
the seven or so which have been set up 
around the edge of the island (the one 
road which girds the plateau is about eight- 
een miles long), crosses which serve as 
interesting gathering places for worship 
and song. 

The chief responsibility for the building 
of the cross in memory of Cartier rests with 
M. George Bellerive, avocat and Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur, who has recently 
compiled a small volume, “Les Eboulements 
et I’Ile-aux-Coudres,” containing testimony 
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from numerous Americans and Canadians to 
the allurement of the two places. There 
is little doubt of the picturesqueness of the 
island, a microcosm of human life at its 
simplest, set in the vast panorama of the 
riost majestic of American rivers, yet one 
vho has lived in the little French-Canadian 
illage of Bas des Eboulements may smile 
t the effect of such a sentence as this, 
veneath one picture: “La Plage et le Ter- 
ain du Jeu de Golf aux Eboulements.” I 
vish English were as mesmeric a language 
is French! 

The printing of these booklets is of course 
very bad, but the printing of the Canadian 
Government chart of the river is very fine 
indeed. I know of few charts which seem 








WORLD 
UNITY 


An Instrument of the International 
Conscience and Mind 


World Unity Magazine represents the 
effort of a distinguished list of scholars 
in Europe, the Orient and America to 
create the broad outlook on current events 
and movements transforming the nature 
of life throughout the world. 

Its beginning in 1927 marked the reali- 
zation that the revolutions deserving at- 
tention of adult men and women were no 
longer external events but the profound 
changes taking place in the realm of feel- 
ing and thought. 

For those who seek a truer culture 
capable of evolving a world citizenship 
and restoring vision to education, World 
Unity is a source of accurate knowledge 
and vital inspiration. 

Write for booklet describing editorial 
plans for the coming year, or take ad- 
vantage of the Introductory Subscription 
—four monthly isues for $1.00. 


$3.50; 


Sample copy, 25ce. 


Yearly Subscription, to Libraries, 


$2.50. 
WORLD UNITY MAGAZINE 
4 East 12th Street, New York 


John Herman Randall, Editor 
Horace Holley, Managing Editor 











to me so well done. The colors and the 
drawing and the printing are all careful, 
sharp, and tasteful—the artistic effect in no 
wise interfering with complete legibility. 


. 


THE BIBLIOPHILIST: Ten Lectures on 
Rare Books and ‘First Editions, Boston: 
1930. Published and Sold by G. Atwood 
Jackson (Box 1739). 


‘TH purpose of these “lectures” is to be 
found in the author’s introduction—*In 
the past years,” he writes, “there have been 
many requests for—‘a little pamphlet telling 
all about rare books and first editions,’ As 
so many persons apparently think that the 
book business is one that does not require 
any study, experience, or special knowledge, 
we attempt in these lectures to point out 
that it is anything but a simple pastime or 
a royal road to fortune. The lectures are 
written for the novice who makes such a 
request, and for those who have had little 
or no experience in selling old books. They 
attempt to lead one along the tortuous path 
of bookselling, and can only aid one in 
avoiding the greater hazards and pitfalls by 
placing signs of warning along the way. 
You will have merely the essence, not quant- 
ity. It is rather difficult to condense several 
hundred reference books and years of ex- 
perience into a paragraph, page, or volume. 
These lectures can be only an index to the 
great game of book-selling. Each section 
signifies volumes and years of of experi- 
ence.” Intended as they are for amateur 
booksellers and collectors, the lectures are 
undoubtedly useful: Mr. Jackson compresses 
his information into brief paragraphs that 
bear no visible relation to one another, and 
adds personal touches so incessantly that 
the whole matter assumes almost the form 
of an autobiography. Beginners will be 
helped by such experiences provided they 
have the patience necessary to discover the 
cases that fit their particular needs: older 
collectors will be interested in the accumu- 
lation of facts, and irritated by the manner 
in which they are presented. It should be 
added that the lectures cost one dollar each, 


and that this amount includes the appraisal 
by Mr. Jackson of ten books. G. M. T. 


WITH GRAVER AND WOODBLOCK 
OVER AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. By 
Betry Lark-Horovitz. New York: W. 
E. Rudge. 1930. 


¥ HIS is a collection of twenty-six wood 
blocks of American scenes from New 
York to San Francisco, There is an un- 
fortunate introduction, which leads one to 
expect more from the pictures than one is 
likely to find. “With a meandering holiday 
interest, and with the fine sharp point of 
her graver, she has incised, with definite- 
ness and contrast, on the smooth, inviting 
surface of the boxwood block, her impres- 
sions of the bustling highways of America.” 
This is not very sensible “art criticism,” 
and on examination one finds that sharp- 
ness and crispness are not the characteristics 
of her work. The book has been printed 
with Mr, Rudge’s usual excellence of work- 
manship, 





Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, whose “Memoirs 
of a Fox-Hunting Man” caused so much 
disturbance among collectors when the ques- 
tion of deciding the points of the actual first 
issue arose, has, it appears, created more 
confusion with his recent novel, “Memoirs 
of An Infantry Officer.” The publishers of 
the English edition, to satisfy him, bound 
up a few copies of this book with uncut 
fore-edges; it has not yet been discovered 
exactly how many were treated in this fash- 
ion, nor whether the uncut edges preceded 
the cut in the process of binding. Collec- 
tors, however, will probably make them- 
selves ridiculous in everyone’s eyes by trying 
to prove the priority of the uncut fore-edge 
copies, even though they may suspect Mr. 
Sassoon of a slight degree of malice in add- 
ing another complication to their lives. In 
a matter of this kind, which involves noth- 
ing of importance, it would be such a relief 
to find people behaving sanely, and disre- 
garding a purely minor point. G. M.T. 





A Ready 
Handbook 
Of Good English 
to clear up all difficulties in 
the use of words. . . 








The Best Abridged 
106,000 entries; 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00 ; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and re- 
mittance direct to us; or write for information. Free 


specimen pages if you mention this magazine. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Get the Best 











The Farmington Bookshop 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 
FIRST EDITIONS = RARE BOOKS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 














JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 


























Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS :3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


+ LITERARY SERVICES 











XUM 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


FIRST EDITIONS 


GENERAL 


LITERARY SERVICES 





ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously 
illustrated from actual results. Order now 
“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. 
Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- 


sylvania. 
BARGAIN OFFERS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
privately printed items in limited editions; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientéle. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











FAUST BOOK SERVICE, 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York, Carloads of Bargains. Well 
of Loneliness, complete $2.00. Catalogues 
issued. 





20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 








BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 




















BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 


Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write to-day. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can literature. Catalogue on _ request. 
FULLERTON & SON, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC. a col- 
lection of 500 first editions of American 
authors, in fine condition. Write for list. 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


CATALOGUE FREE. FIRST EDITIONS, 
rare books, fine sets, Americana miscel- 
laneous. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth 
Avenue., near 10th Street. 


CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS 
issued regularly and mailed on resquest. 
Ye Bibliophile, Chappaqua, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared list of quotations, Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 

















ODD GURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 546 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is especially 
interested in collecting Edmund Blunden, 
Richard Hughes, Sarah Orne Jewett, Cop- 
pard, E. M. Forster, Robert Graves, Ken- 
neth Grahame, Tomlinson, Sylvia Town- 
send Warner, and Virginia Woolf, believ- 
ing that all of these men and women war- 
rant reading and collecting although, at the 
moment, there may be no “fan fare.” 





SEND YOUR LIST OF BOOKS WANTED 


to us. 250,000 volumes in stock. Isaac 
Mendoza Book Company, 15 Ann Street, 
New York. 








FOREIGN BOOKS 


LITERARY SERVICES 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


FRENCH BOOKS, OF ALL FRENCH 
publishers, all unusual, out-of-the-way and 
rare French Books. All French Art Books, 
lowest prices. Mail orders, information 
promptly. Catalogue 20 cents (stamps). 
THE FRENCH BOOKSHOP. 556 Madison 
Avenue at 56th. “New York’s largest 
French Bookshop. Over 500,000 French 
Books in stock.” 


THE UNITED FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 
specially organized for the benefit of Li- 
braries, Universities, Public Institutions and 
Collectors. All French books direct trom 
France. No stock. Strictly mail orders. 
Full bibliographical information and com- 
plete catalogues upon request, and produc- 
tion of credentials. 1819 Broadway, Tel. 
Columbus 1551. 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 














HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DAN- 
IEL O’MALLEY Co., Suite S, 1776 Broad- 
way New York, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes 
M. Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Current 
and Forthcoming catalogues, free to col- 
lectors specifying interests: No. 60, Eng- 
lish and American Remainders (Fine, New 
Books at greatly reduced prices),—No. 69, 
The Famous Hans Mischke Library of Art 
and illustrated Books,—No, 70, Americana, 
—No. 71, Fine and Standard Library Sets, 
—No. 72, Miscellaneous Books (including 
Anthropology, Magic, Occult),—No. 73, 
Natural History and Sports,—No. 74, First 
Editions. Fine and Rare books—Visit our 
Attractive Shop and inspect our large 
choice and reasonably priced stock of 
Rare, Old and New Books. Open until 














10 p. m. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 66 
Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New oYrk. 
READ RARE BOOKS; MEMBERS 


throughout the United States read without 
buying rare, scrace out-of-print books; 
limited privately printed editions; unex- 
purgated translations. When writing for 
information state occupation or profession. 
Call in person if you prefer. Esoterika 
Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. G-4, 45 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertion 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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—SEEE—— 


oe 
from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








* . . . the shrewdest Yankee horse- 


wapper in seven States.’ 


“It seems plain enough that 
some books simply must be written,” 
says Waiter Yust. “A kind of cosmic 
necessity demands that picturesque life 
of special periods and places must be 
caught up in a book so perfect as to leave 
no room for another on the same subject. 


“Two Years Before the Mast, 
Life on the Mississippi, and Lene Cowboy 
are three such works in their respective 
domains.” 


For this exalted category The 
Inner Sanctum begs leave to put in nomi- 
nation a book just published—surprise!/— 
by Essanpess, under the title Uncle 
Hosie. The author is Puitures Lorp, 
known to literally millions [we wouldn’t 
be exaggerating if we said hundreds of 
thousands] of radio listeners under the 
pseudonym, SetH Parker of Jonesport, 
Maine. 


aaa. nele Hosie does for Yankee 


horse-swappers and village magnificoes of 
the good old buckboard and barn yard 
days what Dana did for able-bodied 
seamen, Mark Twatn for river pilots, 
and Wit James for the Wild West. 


AAA». Inner Sanctum agrees with 
NCLE Hoste, Poor Ricuarp, and R. H. 


Macy that it’s smart to be thrifty, and 
therefore markets this David Harum- 
Scarum volume of twangy and instructive 
adventures at the exceedingly modest 
price of one dollar and a half. 

This book of Way Down East 
humor ts dedicated by Pxituips Lorp “‘to 
all salesmen who sell something nobody 
wants,” and the ambitious publishers 
include in the invitation anybody who buys 


things somebody wants to 


Lives there the man who never 
visited the Sears Roebuck or Montgomery 
Ward literary sector . . . . who never 
revelled in the metaphysical glories of the 


cracker-box philosophers ...». who never 
whiffed the nostalgic delights of hay-rides, 
barn-dances, village blacksmiths, junc- 
tion politics, village scandal, and Yankee 
trading? Let him drown his hideous 
urbanity in the nearest speak-easy: he 
will never enjoy the incomparable car- 


toons of CLAre Brices and H. T. Wes- 
STER or the authentic memoirs and 
strange exploits of Uncle Hosie. 


Aspé Ernest Dimner 
has just arrived from 
Paris for his annual lec- 
ture tour.... The Art of 
Thinking and Belteve It 
or Not are now available 
in dollar editions, re- 
printed by the original 
publishers themselves 


trom their own plates. 
Another /nner Sanc- 


t-seller at the 





tum bes 


moment is Cross ord Puzzle Book Six- 
teen... . Bring ’Em Back Alive is the 
current FRANK BUCK-OF-THE-MONTH.... 
Bookstores report spirited demand for Jn 
Defence of Sensuality by Joun Cowper 


Powys and Beloved (O Mon Goye!) by 


Saran Levy... . J. P. McEvoy, author 
of Denny and the Dumb Cluck, published 
in The Inner Sanctum series of new full 
length novels at one dollar, has just 
returned from Deauville, Biarritz, Monte 
Carlo, and points North, where he was 


gathering very raw material for his next 
opus, Show Girl In Society... . The new 
Inner Sanctum Dollar Novels are now 


appearing in revised and improved flexible 
bindings which enable them to stay longer 
on the readers’ shelves and less on the 
book-sellers’ 

EssANDESs. 














RACKHAM & DULAC 


DE LUXE, LARGE-PAPER & EARLY 
FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for List 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford Street 
LONDON, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 














"THE literary “tea” business has started 

again briskly for the Fall, and the writ- 
ing profession is once more foregathering. 
Here, there, and elsewhere we have been 
talking to writers, both old friends and new 
acquaintances. Two considerable literary 
figures we have listened to with great de- 
light. One was George Russell (£) the 
redoubtable mystic and agricultural econ- 
omist from Ireland, the other Henry Wil- 
liamson, the celebrated rural writer from 
England. Both men were heard by us apart 
from literary teas, though both were seen 
at them. ... 

Of a quiet evening among a few friends 
Mr. Russell talked of Irish legend and of 
what Pan said to the Saint. If we were to 
say that the Irish poet’s presence seemed 
instinct with a venerable benevolence—de- 
spite the fact that it did—we should convey 
a false impression of what age he appears. 
To tell the truth he is neither old nor young, 
but “growing as a tree” in a sense of which 
Ben Jonson never thought when he wrote 
his famous lines. Russell’s is the effect of a 
stalwart tree, of stature, strength, benevol- 
ence,—his is the peace of a tree whose high- 
est leaves are whispering to the stars and 
whose roots are deeply knit in fertile soil. 
As he physically overtops most men around 
him, so one feels the calm strength of his 
spirit overlooking theirs. Humor and poetry 
enrich his thought and conversation. He 
is enamoured of a rural utopia which he 
feels should be brought to pass on earth to 
save man from our modern domination by 
the city. ... 

The lean, dark, square-shouldered Wil- 
liamson, with eyes that assume a meditative 
depth, or shine brightly with ,amusement, 
thinks, on the other hand, that it is more 
through experience of cities that Man comes 
truly to appreciate fields and open sky. He 
had already been, when we saw him, to a 
New York night club. In spite of the traffic, 
which even the practiced New Yorker can- 
not always bear with equanimity, he feels 
exhilarated by the streets of our city. Rural 
autumnal color is of less immediate interest 
to him than the amazing flight upward of 
the Empire State Building. He finds our 
metropolis full of extraordinary architecture 
and attractive ladies. Indeed, after absence, 
these are the things that most reimpress 
the native American. We ourselves have 
often marvelled at the chic and prettiness 
of the noon throng of girls, say on Fifth 
Avenue between 42nd and soth, and the 
other evening we received an entirely new 
thrill from the Chrysler Building as ob- 
served from the balcony of the apartment 
of Isa Glenn, the novelist, in the east Thirties. 
It was a miracle of moonlight, its spire a 
javelin of silver. Suddenly it was clothed 
in poetry and mystery. Seen in a certain 
light at a certain hour it can be compared 
to no other edifice in the world, And we 
have glanced up at it so many times in day- 
light with a rather critical predisposi- 
tion! ‘ 

Surely Isa Glenn is one of the most vivid 
talkers among the women writers of Amer- 
ica, as she is now one of the most gifted 
narrators in prose. She and her son, Bayard 
Schindel, the author of “Golden Pilgrim- 
age” keep regular working hours during the 
day, the guardian of their threshold being 
an affectionate but dignified scottie named 
“Jamie.” He has his own ideas about the 
apartment. He will not allow the more 

eminent novelist to sit in a certain com- 
fortable chair on her son’s side of the house. 
When this room is used as the sitting-room 
upon the arrival of evening guests he with- 
draws his demurrer, but at the same time 
regards the occupant of that especial chair 
with a most watchful eye. We should be 
desperately afraid of spilling a cocktail upon 
its cushions. As a matter of fact we did 
not sit in it, the other evening, but occupied 
a different nook of vantage from which to 
listen to two charming feminine members 
of the English company that has recently 
been presenting “Nine till Six” at the Ritz, 
—a play that we saw later. It is all about 
a modiste’s in Regent Street and there isn’t 
a man on the stage. The accents of Lon- 
don proved grateful to our ears. But we 
couldn’t exactly see why the play was sub- 
titled “a comedy.” ... 

Though, to return to musing upon views 
in the city, the young novelist Katharine 
Brush, (an entrancing view in herself) 
from her wide and high study windows is 


able, of an evening, to gaze southward from 
Fifty-seventh street on a coruscating acre 
of Manhattan lights. It is a glittering 
prospect. It is almost as impressive as the 
large white-balconied studio drawing-room 
of this writer, intensely modernistic in its 
severe black and silver, with a large plaque 
of gold elephants on the wall opposite the 
fireplace. The elephants were seized upon 
in Paris and borne triumphantly home. In 
her apartment Katharine Brush secretes one 
perfectly good husband and one perfectly 
good—we are sure—small son, Tommy. 
She is another author who binds herself to 
businesslike writing hours, although her pro- 
gram is now less stringent than it was before 
her recent marriage. In her recreation time 
she would just as lief while golden moments 
away looking at the latest models of hats 
and gowns, As a matter of fact, whatever 
they may say, most writers deep down in 
their hearts cherish a decided love of luxury. 
There is an appeal to the imagination in 
beautiful fabrics and the arts of decoration, 
both human and mural, no less than in wild 
city skies or the Spring countryside. We our- 
self are constantly revived and stimulated 
by a prowl past the shop-windows of this 
city where such a variety of riches satisfies 
the eye. There is, to our mind, no in- 
considerable poetry, for instance, in the 
plate-glass displays of Saks Fifth Avenue. 
We are an admirer of all the new methods 
of window-dressing. And ‘your progress of 
observation doesn’t cost you a nickel! ... 

Of late we ascended to the ball-room of 
the Savoy-Plaza where Ford Madox Ford 
was host at a “tea” for Irving Fineman, the 
author of “This Pure Young Man” pub- 
lished by Longmans, An article should some 
day be written concerning the lady literary 
agents of New York. For instance, there 
is the remarkable and redoubtable and al- 
ways vivaciously charming Ann Watkins. 
We did not see her at the Longmans tea 
but, as we were talking to Virginia Rice 
of Lida McCord Inc. and to Charlotte Bar- 
bour and Elsie McKeogh of the recently 
organized agency of Barbour & McKeogh, 
we hailed with delight Miss Watkins’s Prime 
Minister, Carol Hill, who is always another 
pleasure to look at and amusing to talk to. 
She is, incidentally, one of the best business- 
women in town, and she enjoys life even 
over the telephone. Them girls works hard. 
Nor could one easily overlook the astute 
Bernice Baumgarten of Carl Brand?’s agency. 
She is another grand marshal with the finest 
little poker-face since that which won re- 
nown for Helen Wills, Eventually, we pre- 
dict, all literary agencies will be entirely in 
the control of the women. Their sex has 
all the advantage in beguiling publishers 
and authors. And our experience has been 
that a woman can “talk turkey” more re- 
morselessly and more relentlessly than any 
mere man, It’s a terrible combination! .. . 

One dog also suggests another. We have 
already spoken of the dog “Jamie.” But 
what of the dog “Smoky,” the present 
borrowed property of Helen and Herbert 
Asbury, the latter being the noted author 
of “The Gangs of New York,” a copy of 
whose more recent “Ye Olde Fire Laddies” 
we have just received from his publisher 
Alfred Knopf. “Smoky” is a pit bull, and 
has been rusticating for the summer in the 
Adirondacks at the Asbury Camp on Canada 
Lake. “Smoky” is of the bulldog breed 
but his hallucination remains that he was 
born to be a lap-dog. He is rather large 
for a lap-dog, more nearly approximating 
the proportions of a young calf, Neverthe- 
less, he endeavors. He always has to be 
brushed off. Now the Ashburys are off to 
Hollywood for a further hazard of new 
fortunes, Will “Smoky” go or not? Which 
doesn’t particularly remind us—but the book 
does—that the chapter in “Ye Olde Fire 
Laddies” entitled “Dressed up Like a Fire 
Engine” is a most engaging account of 
the superb adornments of America’s ancient 
fire engines and hose carts,—a glowing ad- 
dition to Americana... . 

John Russell, romancer of the South Seas, 
has been in Hollywood where they’ve been 
making a talkie of another of his stories. 
Its original is included in a new omnibus 
edition of his stories just brought out by W. 
W. Norton & Co., which is entitled “Color 
of the East.” The book is a darn good 
buy, as it contains thirty-six exciting short 
stories. 
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The story of America’s de- 
velopment from a collection 
of colonies to the world 
power she is today, told from 
an unusually comprehensive 
point of view, with brilli- 
ance, clarity, and a wealth 
| of local detail which does 
not obscure the larger view. 
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DISILLUSIONED 
INDIA 


By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
The famous author of “A Son of Mother 
India Answers” has just returned with this 
up-to-the-minute account of India’s great 
moral experiment. $2.50 


THE LITTLE DOG 
LAUGHED 


By Leonard Merrick 


The first book in four years by “‘the greatest 
living master of the short story” becomes a 
national best-seller! “One is lost in the 
glamour he knows so well how to create. The 
author of ‘Conrad in Quest of His Youth’ 
recaptures the rare quality of his earlier 
work.”"—N. Y. Times. 8th printing. $2.50 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


By Axel Munthe 


The best-seller of the year. “San Michele 
charms and amazes. The book itself, with its 
strange human magic—there is no magic and 
no mystery so unfathomable as the mind of 
man—has become almost a classic.”"—R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. 38rd printing. $3.75 


CONVERSATION 


By André Maurois 


A popular book by the author of “Byron” 
and “Disraeli.” $1.00 

















THE BORGIAS or 
At the Feet of Venus 


By Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
The only biography by the author of the 
best selling of all the modern best sellers, 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
“In these pages carnal love, lust for power, 
and murder walk hand in hand with religious 
devotion, family love, and heroic deeds.”— 
Dino Ferrari. $3.00 


The BOOK of MY LIFE 


By Jerome Cardan 

One of the world’s three great autobiographies 
now translated for the first time into English 
—the life story of Cardan, famous Italian 
physician and mathematician, contemporary 
of Cellini. $3.50 

For sale at all bookstores 
Tune in on Al “The Early 
Book Worm” every Tuesday evening over the 
network of the Celumbia Broad ing System. 
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